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U,S> agricultural exports rose 51.6 
billion to $27,9 billion during Fiscal 
1987, and a further rise is seen for 
fiscal 1988, Most of the gain in value 
was for cotton, livestock products, and 
horticultural products. 

Prices fell for most commodities this 
year, in some cases enough to more 
than offset increased volume. Grain 
exports climbed 16 million tons but 
slipped about $400 million in value. 
Oilseed and product exports rose 2 
million tons while value saw little 
change. 

Large supplies of meat this season 
include record production of turkeys 
and broilers, and more pork. Milk pro- 
duction is up from last year's level, 
which was reduced by the Dairy Ter- 
mination Program, Downward pres- 
sure on prices received and prospects 
for higher feed costs indicate reduced 
profits for the livestock and poultry 
industries in coming months. 

World rice production is showing a big 
decline this year; drought reduced 
areas and yields through much of 
southern Asia. The sharp runup in 
prices will limit world rice trade. 
World supplies of most other crops are 
large and prices continue to be rela- 
tively low. 

Growth in world output of edible 
vegetable oils will slow and consump- 
tion will rise during the 1987/88 mar* 
keting year This will substantially 
reduce growth in world stocks and 
help stabilize prices close to their cur- 
rent levels. Despite the better supply- 
demand balance, prices will stay well 
below the peaks of 1983/84. The Unit- 
ed States will show an increase in 
edible vegetable oil exports for the first 
time since 1981/82, but U.S. produc- 
tion and stocks are expected to rise. 
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Demand for generic certificates will be 
keen during 1987/88; heavy users are 
com farmers and wheat handlers. 
Bids by certificate holders for CCC- 
owned stocks should free enough 
wheat to meet growing export sales. 
For corn, without issuances above 
those already anticipated, free sup- 
plies will not match expected demand 
for the rest of 1986/87, and corn prices 
will have to rise to encourage cash 
loan redemptions. 

Consumer interest in specialty 
produce— the exotic and unusual fruits 
and vegetables now displayed along 
with traditional produce— is encourag- 
ing farmers ah over the country to 
experiment with growing new crops, 
Moon-and-stars watermelon, purple 
potatoes, guavas, and twenty-first cen- 
tury pears are a few examples of the 
tropical, Mexican, Oriental, and other 
unusual varieties available on many 
restaurant menus and grocery shelves, 

Canada is one of the top five cus- 
tomers for U.S. agricultural products. 
In early October, the United States 
and Canada signed an agreement to 
reduce trade barriers and help settle 
trade disputes, U.S. exports of fruits 



and vegetables could increase if the 
agreement is approved. Other U.S, 
farm exports that could benefit include 
wine, poultry and eggs, some grains, 
and high- value and processed pro- 
ducts. Canada could sell more beef 
and storage vegetables (potatoes, on- 
ions, and carrots) to the United States, 

China's rapid agricultural expansion 
has slowed. Per capita consumption is 
rising faster than production, so Chi- 
na's position as an agricultural ex- 
porter, particularly of major com- 
modities, is diminishing. However, the 
Chinese are expected to develop and 
produce processed goods such as beer 
and canned foods to compete in inter- 
national markets. 

Fundamental changes are ahead for 
the troubled Farm Credit System 
(FCS). the largest lender to agricul- 
ture- During the farm financial crisis 
of the early- to mid-1980s, the system 
reported large losses as farmers de- 
faulted on their loans. Then, as farm- 
ers cash flows improved over the past 
2 years, they paid down their debts 
faster than they sought new loans, 

FCS loan losses and a reduced vol* 
ume of business have put a number of 
member in stitutions in danger of fi- 
nancial failure T even though the FCS 
collectively still has a surplus. Bills in 
the House and Senate would restruc- 
ture the system and put its capitaliza- 
tion on a more commercial basis, as 
well as create a secondary market for 
agricultural mortgages, 

Some of these changes would reduce 
the local control exercised by FCS in- 
stitutions and lessen the cooperative 
character of the system. Future pres- 
sures on the FCS to rebuild capital 
and repay the Government may lead 
to decisions that would be financially 
prudent but blur the distinction be* 
tween the FCS and commercial banks. 
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U,S. agricultural exports rose Si. 6 bil- 
lion (5 percent) and 20 million metric 
tons (18 percent) during fiscal 1987. 
This was the first rise for value since 
1984 and the first for volume since 
1980. The United States captured a 
larger share of growing world markets 
for grains, cotton, and soybean meal, 
helping to mark the end of a 6-year 
decline in export volume, 

But f it was cotton, livestock products, 
and horticultural products that boost- 
ed value. Lower Government loan 
rales, the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram, and 2 years of the dollar's 
steady decline on many foreign ex- 
change markets get much of the credit 
for the turnaround. 

This is good news to farmers after the 
weak export performance from the 
early 1 9 80 's through fi seal 1986. The 
close attention paid to farm export 
gains shows the importance of world 
trade to U.S. farmers. 

However* this years recovery was only 
a small step toward regaining the 
ground lost during the first half of the 
1980**. And benefits of this year's 
gain are greater for some farmers 
than for others- 

Fiscal 1987 saw most prices fall, in 
some cases enough to offset increased 
volume, U.S. grain exports climbed 16 

million tons over fiscal 1986* but slip- 
ped $409 million in value. Similarly, 



What Did Black Monday 
Do to Agriculture? 

The stock market plunge on October 
19, subsequent gyrating stock prices, 
and related turmoil in financial and 
foreign exchange markets have 
clouded the general economic climate 
for 1988. While industrial production, 
employment, and real GNP showed ro- 
bust growth in the early fall, some 
analysts have suggested that a reces- 
sion is likely for 1988. 

It it too early to assess accurately the 
chances of a recession, but it is likely 
that economic growth will be lower in 
1988 than expected a few months 
ago. 

Somewhat surprisingly, however, ag- 
riculture may find itself facing better 
credit terms and stronger export de- 
mand in 1988, even if these are ac- 
companied by slightly weaker domes- 
tic demand. The agricultural economy 
may improve because the earliest ef- 
fects of the stock market decline have 
included a sharp drop in interest rates 
and the vaJue of the dollar. 

The possibility that the economy will 
sag into recession in 1988 rests on 
consumer spending. The decline in 
stock market wealth is likely to lead to 
soma decline in consumer spending. 
That aJone probably would not bring 
on a recession. 

A consumer slowdown, however, could 
reduce business confidence, bringing 
down capital spending and further re- 
ducing overall activity* The confi- 
dence factor is intangible and hard to 
assess, but if enough confidence is lost, 
a recession is more likely. 

Lower interest rates could offset the 
loss of confidence* though. In the 
wake of Black Monday, the Federal 
Reserve increased the liquidity of the 
financial system to avoid a more gen- 
eral crash- Interest rates immediately 
dropped by nearly a full percentage 
point. 

If lower rates continue, they ought to 
prop up interest-sensitive sectors of 
the economy— housing, consumer dura- 
bles, and business plant and equip- 

the volume of oilseed and product ex- 
ports rose 8 percent to 30 million tons, 
but value was virtually unchanged. 

Cotton was an exception, as a 

171-percent increase in volume boost- 
ed value $741 million, or 109 percent 



ment. Further, lower interest rates 
could shore up business confidence. 
On balance, it is hard to predict bow 
much the expansion effects of falling 
interest rates will offset the contrac- 
tion effects of lower consumer wealth* 

Many analysts trace the stock market 
decline to concerns about the FederaJ 
budget and foreign trade deficits. 
Even though the budget deficit de- 
creased by over S70 billion from fiscal 
1966, some analysis warned that the 
deficit would worsen again in 1968 
without more stringent action* 

The stock market decline prompted re- 
consideration of the fiscal 1988 bud- 
get which has introduced fiscal policy 
uncertainty' Some analysts warned 
that too little action to improve the 
deficit could send the stock market 
into a further decline. However, if 
Federal spending is reduced too much* 
or if taxes are increased too much, 
economic activity is likely to decline in 
the short term. 

The falling dollar has also added un- 
certainty to the economic policy out- 
look. Lower interest rates in the Unit- 
ed States could cause capital to leave 
the country in search of a higher re- 
turn elsewhere, leading to a drasti- 
cally lower dollar. When capital 
leaves, domestic interest rates are 
forced up— unless the Federal Reserve 
supplies more credit. 

If too much credit is supplied, how- 
ever, inflation could be rekindled- The 
Federal Reserve is caught between two 
competing ends: defending the dollar 
(or making sure that the decline is 
orderly), and maintaining lower inter- 
est rates. 

With so many complicating factors, a 
clear picture of the economic land- 
scape for 1988 has yet to emerge. 
More improvement in the Federal bud- 
get deficit and a better trade picture 
(September's merchandise trade deficit 
was the second consecutive monthly 
improvement) could keep interest rates 
in their current range and allow the 
dollar to stabilize. In that event, the 
economy Is likely to continue to ex- 
pand throughout the coming year. 
[R, Af. Monaco (202) 786-1283] 

But even this impressive gain left cot- 
ton's value well below other recent 
years- 
Most of fiscal 198T l s increase in value 
stemmed from nonbulk exports. Hor- 
ticultural and livestock product ex- 
ports rose $L2 billion. Remarkably, 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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U.S. agricultural exports excluding: 
grains, oilseeds, and cotton reached a 
record high of 511 billion. High-value 
exports generally enjoyed higher prices 
as well as growing volume, repeating 
their relatively strong performance of 
the last few years, 

One hears the phrase "the internation- 
alization of agriculture." For the 
United States s it means that the sun 
never sets on consumers of U.S. farm 
products, nor on the farmers in other 
Countries that supply competing pro- 
ducts into the same export markets- 
It also means that export earnings are 
a sizable part of U.S. farmers' cash 
receipts. 

Export value at the ports for 1987 is 
about 18 percent of cash receipts at 
the farm, compared with last year's 17 
percent. But this is a small gain when 
one recalls that the share of cash re- 
ceipts from exports was as high as 30 
percent back in 1981, at the peak of 
export expansion. 

It was that expansion during the 
1970*s that internationalized U.S. ag- 
riculture. Export gains then were 
driven by bulk commodities. World de- 
mand for grains and oilseeds soared, 
and prices rose in tandem with export 
volume. 

What made most people conscious that 
agriculture had become international- 
ized was the drop from 198Ts 30 per- 
cent to last year's 17 percent and the 
accompanying difficult financial times 
for farmers. U.S. farmers have the 
capacity to supply large quantities of 
agricultural products to world mar- 
kets- This capacity has been under- 
utilized so far during the l980 T s, par- 
ticularly for bulk commodities. Un- 
fortunately, foreign demand for these 
commodities remains weak, and the 
value of bulk exports rose only 2 per- 
cent in fiscal 1987. 

What once was a sharp and well un- 
derstood distinction— domestic and 
foreign— has become blurred for farm- 
ers whose economic health depends so 
heavily on exports. It is not so much 
"we" and "they" anymore, but "us/" 
Events that once seemed remote and 
foreign to U.S. farmers, such as a 
monsoon in Asia, a recession in 
Enrope. a crop failure in the USSR, or 
hunger in Africa, take on great impor- 
tance and have immediate and notice- 
able financial consequences 



Like the so-called butterfly effect in 
weather forecasting, the internation- 
alization of agriculture has made it 
harder to forecast farm prices and in- 
comes. The butterfly effect is a pictur- 
esque way of saying that an unnoticed 
and seemingly unrelated flap of a but- 
terfly's wing can set up a disturbance 
in the motion of the air that* after a 
series of repercussions affecting air 
streams, completely changes the 
weather. The butterfly effect makes 
weather inherently unpredictable. 
And the internationalization of agri- 
culture makesi farm income and price 
forecasting more uncertain than it 
was before the 1970s. 

Farmers have dealt with a blurring of 
once seemingly clear dichotomies be- 
fore- Look at what has happened to 
the distinction between rural and ur- 
ban during the past 25 years, or to the 
distinction between farm and nonfarm 
during the past century. 

Back in Jefferson's day. more than 90 
percent of the people lived on farms. 
In those days* farm life was idealized: 
It was believed to produce better peo- 
ple who were more honest, indepen- 
dent, democratic, and religious than 
city people. Farmers were an indepen- 
dent lot who saw 1 themselves as little 
affected by events away from the 
farm, in the cities, or abroad. Now the 
lives of farmers and city people are 
mingled and no longer seem to be so 
very different. 

The 1924 Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science predicted 
that because of the increasing use of 
the automobile, "farm to city migra- 
tion will be checked: farmers can visit 
the city any time," But after World 
War II, not only did most farmers 
leave the farm, but the city moved its 
roads, jobs, and ways of doing things 
right out into the country and urban- 
bed a large segment of rural 
America- 

There are still some important distinc- 
tions to make between domestic and 
foreign, farm and city, rural and ur- 
ban. But for farmers the distinction 
between domestic and foreign is be- 
coming as blurred as the distinctions 
between rural and urban, or farm and 
city, already are. [Clark Edwards 
(202) 786-3313 and Stephen McDonald 
(202) 786-1620] 



LIVESTOCK OVERVIEW 

Shoppers will have plenty of meat at 
reasonable prices for the holiday sea- 
son. Record production of turkeys and 
broilers and increased pork are out- 
weighing declining beef supplies. 

Grain and soybean meal prices seem 
to have bottomed out and may in- 
crease slightly, putting mild upward 
pressure on production costs^ This* 
combined with greater downward pres- 
sure on product prices, indicates re- 
duced profits, particularly for hog and 
poultry producers, in 1988. 

Total meat supplies will again be up 
sharply in 1988. Larger output from 
hog producers, as well as continued 
poultry increasesi could push meat 
supplies to another record. The recent 
volatility in financial and commodity 
markets has caused economic uncer- 
tainty and resulted In weaker prices. 
The implications for livestock and 
poultry supply and demand foi the 
next several months are unclear, but 
producers and consumers likeJy will be 
cautious. The larger meat supplies 
next year will dampen prices received. 

Recent price declines in the cattle and 
hog markets paralleled declines in the 
financial markets. While most of the 
commodity market drop reflects large 
fed beef and pork production, some 
may be associated with turmoil in the 
financial markets. 

Investors with holdings in both the 
commodity and stock markets may 
have been forced to liquidate some 
commodity holdings to cover stock 
losses. This liquidation, coupled with 
general unease over the economy, con- 
tributed to a reduction in commodity 
investments generally, and in livestock 
futures particularly. 

Livestock and poultry are major con- 
tributors to the increased value of U.S. 
agricultural exports in fiscal 1987, 
Export value reached S27.9 billion, a 
6-perceni Increase oveT 1986. Live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry exports grew 
15 percent to a record $5 billion, ac- 
counting for 42 percent of the value 
increase for 1987. Beef exports to 
Brazil and Japan rose, and sales of 
poultry products under the Export En- 
hancement Program were stronger. 
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Fourth'Quarter Cattle Marketings 
May Be 4-5 Percent Higher 

Inventories of cattle on feed in the 13 
quarterly reporting States were up 10 
percent from a year earlier on October 
1. The surge in feedlot numbers re- 
sulted from higher placement rates 
during the summer in all of the sur- 
veyed States except Illinois, 

Positive returns continued in spite of 
large fed cattle marketings during 
July-September. Placement rates 
again were large; producers filled pen 
space as soon as it became available. 

The October 1 survey put fourth- 
quarter marketing intentions at 5.5 



million head. 3 percent higher than 
the same quarter in 1986, Marketings 
may rise even higher, to 4 or 5 per* 
cent* as feedlot operators attempt to 
move cattle ahead of the large poultrv 
and pork supplies which are expected 
to hit the market early in 1988. 

Increases in fed cattle marketings and 
higher replacement rates have contin- 
ued to draw down feeder cattle sup- 
plies outside feedlots, particularly 
heavier yearlings. In addition, oper- 
ators have pulled lighter- weight cattle 
into the feedlots. The number of 
lighter-weight steers on feed October 1 
increased 87 percent from a year 
earlier. 



While the lighter cattle represent only 
5 percent of the total inventory on 
feed, their movement mto lots now will 
mean a smaller inventory to draw 
from next year. Feeder cattle supplies 
outside of feedlots on October 1 were 
the lowest since the early 1960's. 

Cattle on feed in the seven monthly 
reporting States on November 1 were 
11 percent above a year earlier and 
the largest for this date since 1978, 
While placements in October were S 
percent above a year earlier, market- 
ings were 6 percent above October 
1986 and the largest since 1978. 
Feedlot inventories are large, but cat- 
tle feeders are marketing animals 
promptly. This trend will need to con- 
tinue through at least next February 
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to avoid a backlog: of unmarketed cat- 
tle and weaker prices. 

For the coming year, fed cattle mar- 
ketings are expected to decline only 
marginally in spite of the declining 
supply of feeder cattle. Most of the 
expected declines in 1988 slaughter 
witl come from reduced cow and non- 
fed steer and hei f er slaughter. These 
cutbacks, a* web as a small decline in 
fed cattle slaughter, could push beef 
production down another 4 percent in 
1988, following the 4-percent decline 
in 1987. 

Hog Prices Drop 

The hog market is in the midst of its 
steepest seasonal decline in many 
years. Large hog slaughter, heavy 
slaughter weights, and a lack of sea- 
sonal strength in wholesale ham 
prices are lowering carcass vaJues, 

Slaughter since the first of October 
has been 10 to 1 1 percent above a 
year ago, and weekly kills have 
reached the highest levels since No- 
vember 1984. The average weight of 
barrows and gilts at the 7 major mar- 
kets has been about 5 pounds heavier 
than a year ago. Average prices have 
dropped about $12 per cwt since the 
first week of October, to near S40. 

As slaughter rates pull back from sea- 
sonal highs established in November, 
hog prices may find support in the 
lower $40*s. Still, price advances may 
be limited through the winter as pork 
supplies remain large and intense 
competition from poultry meat contin- 
ues^ Barrow and gilt prices in first* 
quarter 1988 are projected to average 
below the current quarter. (Seethe 
Commodity Spotlight on pork sup- 
plies,) 

Broiler Output 

Is Increasing Sharply 

Broiler production for third-quarter 
1987 was nearly 10 percent greater 
than a year earlier* Broiler chicks 
hatched during August and September 
were more than 7 percent above the 
same period last year. Eggs in in* 
cubators on October 1 were up 4 per* 
cent. These indicators suggest that 
fourth-quarter production likely will be 
8 percent greater than last year. 

Second-half broiler production is es- 
timated to be nearly 9 percent greater 
than a year ago, indicating that total 



1987 production is more than 8 per- 
cent above 1986. The broiler hatchery- 
supply flock is predicted to be 8 per* 
cent larger in April 1988 than in April 
1987, indicating that production will 
continue to expand. A 5-percent gain 
in production is forecast for 1988, with 
most of the increase in the first half, 

The 12-city composite price for whole 
broilers averaged 43 cents a pound in 
October, down almost 3 cents from 
September and 6 cents from October 
1986. The third-quarter 1987 price 
was down 4 cents from last year. 
Prices for October-December could 
average 42 to 46 cents, down from 56 
last year. Broiler prices are expected 
to average 40 to 46 cents in first- 
quarter 1988, and stay near there for 
the rest of the year. 

Turkey Production May Run 
77 Percent Above Last Year 

Federally inspected turkey slaughter 
in January-September was nearly 19 
percent above the same period in 
1986, Second-half production may be 
up almost 16 percent over a year ear- 
lier, so total 1987 production is ex- 
pected to be up 17 to 18 percent. In 
1988. production could slow to an in- 
crease of 6 do 7 percent as producers 
returns diminish. 

Cold storage holdings on October 1, at 
641 million pounds, were up 25 per- 
cent from 1986. These record stocks 
are expected to hold prices below r a 
year earlier through the fourth quar- 
ter and into first-quarter 1988. 

The Eastern Region hen turkey price 
for the third quarter was about 56 
cents per pound, down from 80 cents 
last year. October prices averaged 55 
cents, down from 83 the previous 
year. Fourth -quarter prices are ex- 
pected to average 48 to 52 cents, com- 
pared with 78 cents in 1986. 

Prices during 1988 are expected to 
average from 51 to 57 cents a pound. 
First-quarter prices are expected to 
average 45 to 51 cents as larger- 
than-normal beginning stocks are sold 
off. Slightly higher feed Costs and 
large pork supplies are expected to 
keep net returns near breakeven in the 
fourth quarter. 

Egg Prices 

Probably Stable in '88 

Egg prices for 1987 probably will aver- 
age below 1986 because of expanding 



production. While production is keep- 
ing pace with population increases, de- 
clining per capita consumption is 

pushing prices lower. 

Output was 1.4 percent higher in 
January-September than the same pe- 
riod in 1986. and will total 1.5 percent 
higher for all of 1987. Production in 
1988 is expected to be down almost 1 
percent from 1987, in response to re- 
turns near or below breakeven in first- 
half 198S. 

In New York, cartoned grade A large 
eggs in the third quarter averaged 
63.5 cents per dozen, down from 73 
cents a year before. The October price 
was 60. 2. cents, down from 69 cents 
last year. Prices for the fourth quar- 
ter likely will average 62 to 66 cents. 
However, egg prices for 1S88 are ex* 
pected to average 60 to 66 cents, near 
1987's average of 62 to 63 cents- 
First-quarter 1988 prices will mirror 
the year s forecast. 

Milk Output May Gain 
1-3 Percent Next Year 

In late September and early October, 
wholesale prices of butter and Ameri- 
can cheese tumbled below even the 
prices of the heavy spring milk produc- 
tion season- Just before this counter- 
seasonal decline, market conditions 
appeared fairly steady. 

Slaughter under the Dairy Termina- 
tion Program (DTP) had ended, and 
milk production was showing a steady, 
gradual recovery. Growth in commer 
cial use was strong and stable, and 
commercial stocks had returned to the 
low levels of a year before. Wholesale 
prices were up seasonally across the 
board, and Government purchases had 
slowed to a trickle. 

The drop in butter and cheese prices 
may have represented in part an over* 
reaction to some softness in the mar- 
kets, compounded by the October 1 cut 
in the support price for marketing- 
grade milk. The decline was aided by 
a surge in milk output and a weaken- 
ing in commercial use. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
while milk production in September 
increased 2 percent from a year ear* 
lier, commercial use decreased by 
about 2.4 percent. The dominant 
question now is whether the decline in 
commercial use is an ominous sign for 
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1988 or just an aberration. The cause 
of these price drops should become 
clearer in coming months- 

The 1988 supply-demand balance for 
dairy products is not expected to be 
much different from this year's* al- 
though the level of the support price 
on January 1 remains a key question. 
Milk production probably will rise 1 to 
3 percent, reversing the decline of a 
little over 1 percent in 1987. 

Milk per cow probably will post an- 
other strong gain, while cow numbers 
may not change much. Favorable re- 
tail dairy prices, combined with con- 
tinued heavy promotion, probably will 
generate another 1- to 3-percent rise 
in commercial use> following: this 
year's 2- to 3-percent pain, [Lee 
Christen&en (202) 786-1830] 

For further information, contact: 
Kevin Bost, hogs; Mark Weimar, 
broilers* turkeys, and eggs: Steve 
i Reed, cattle; and Sara Short, dairy, 



FIELD CROP 
OVERVIEW 

The Northern Hemisphere harvest is 
nearing completion and, with the nota- 
ble exception of rice, foreign crops are 
large. Wheat crops in most major pro- 
ducing areas were big, although ex- 
pectations for the EC crop have dimin- 
ished and Soviet production will be 
sharply lower. 

The total foreign corn crop in the 
hemisphere is likely to be little 
changed from last year's large har- 
vest. China's Increased output will 
offset reductions elsewhere. But, the 
sorghum crop will be somewhat small- 
er because of a shortfall in India, 
Barley output is higher, mainly be- 
cause the Soviets expanded area after 
major losses of winter wheat. 

Oilseed crops are much larger, with 
more area planted, particularly in the 
European Community. The cotton 
crop also increased, from greater area 
and yields, 

Rice production is showing a big de- 
cline, since drought cut area and 
yields through much of southern Asia. 
Because of the drought, the foreign 
rice crop, most of which is produced in 
the Northern Hemisphere, is expected 



to be down 5 percent (nearly 10 per- 
cent if the gain in China's crop is 
excluded). 

Southern Hemisphere 
Still a Question Mark 

The Southern Hemisphere's contribu- 
tion to 1987/88 crops is uncertain be- 
cause planting is not complete. Even 
for crops now being harvested, there is 
some uncertainty as to area and 
yield. This is particularly true in Aus- 
tralia* where the extent of the shift 
from wheat to other crops and live- 
stock and the degree to which farmers 
are leaving agriculture, are not clear. 

Soybean area in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is another question mark. 
Partly because of the rising attrac- 
tiveness of soybeans in relation to 
corn, oilseed acreage in both Argen- 
tina aitd Brazil is projected to in- 
crease. Also* large stocks from last 
year's record corn harvest are contri- 
buting to the area shift in Brazil from 
corn to soybeans. Soybean area in 
these two countries is expected to grow 
by 10 percent, and production in South 
America as a whole is forecast at a 
record. Larger- than -anticipated area 
or yields could mean a foreign soybean 
crop bigger than the 49-millon-ton 
record now projected. 

Southern Hemisphere developments 
will have some impact on the cotton 
supply. Higher world market prices 
will tend to increase the plantings 
that are now underway. Larger cotton 
acreage is expected in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Brazil, but the size of the 
gains is not yet certain, 

E/.S, Harvests Early 

US^ corn and soybean harvesting 
through October was 2 to 3 weeks 
ahead of normal, as favorable weather 
prevailed in the Midwest. By October 
IS, the soybean harvest in Iowa and 
Illinois was virtually complete; the 
corn harvest had ad\anced to 91 per- 
cent in Illinois and to 80 percent in 
Iowa, The major producing States 
had harvested over three-quarters of 
their corn and soybeans, compared 
with a norm of about two-fifths. 

The early harvest contributed to a big- 
ger and better U.S. crop than would 
have been the case with less favorable 
weather. Abandonment ofarea was 
minimal. Yields improved because 
losses due to shattering, animals, and 
pests were reduced. The quality of the 
crop was enhanced by low r er moisture 
levels, and drying costs were less than 
last year. 
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Dry, cool fall weather also accelerated 
harvesting of sorghum, rice, cotton, 
and most other Crops, but not as dra- 
matically as for corn and soybeans. 
Planting of winter wheat is ahead of 
norma) except in the Pacific North- 
west, where drought has delayed 
planting and retarded emergence. 
Early wheat planting may be favor- 
able if a strong stand emerges that is 
less susceptible to bad winter weather, 
but the dryness could stress the wheat 
crop if timely rains do not develop. 

Wheat Trade Up 

Although the world's 1987/88 wheat 
crop is smaller than last year, record 
carryin stocks mean that available 
supplies are second only to last year's 
all-time high. World utilization is con- 
tinuing to expand. But growth this 
year is limited by a drop in world feed 
use caused by lower Soviet wheat pro- 
duction . 

Outside the USSR, wheat feeding is 
about the same as last year. World 
trade in wheat is growing; exporter 
supplies are down from 1986/87 but 
still ample. This has limited gains in 
world wheat prices from last years 
depressed levels. Prices for quality 
wheat are stronger because of smaller 
harvests of Durum and other quality 
wheats in the United States, Canada, 
and the EC. However, some recent 
sales of EC feed-quality wheat have 
been priced as little as $60 per ton. 
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While world wheat trade is growing 7 
percent in 1987/88, U.S. exports are 
forecast to total 37 million ions, an 
increase of 30 percent Sales by the 
end of October were nearly 28 percent 
ahead of last year. The United States 
has already shipped over 4 million 
tons of wheat to the Soviets this mar- 
keting year; no sales were on the 
books at this time last year. 

On November 9, USDA announced an 
offer to sell 2.4 million metric tons (88 
million bushels) of wheat to the Soviet 
Union through the Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP). The sales price 
and the EEP subsidy will be deter- 
mined by the type of wheat pur- 
chased U.S. wheat exports are now 
expected to rise to l f 350 million bush- 
els for 1987/88. 

Signup for the 1988 wheat program is 
delayed until the resolution of Govern- 
ment budget uncertainties. Enroll- 
ment is not likely to begin until a 
decision on Gramm-Rudman limits to 
Government spending are made. 

Tight Supply 

Limits Rice Movement 

World rice trade in 1987/88 will be the 
smallest in the last decade* despite 
lower production and consumption 
throughout southern Asia, Trade will 
be limited by small long-grain rice 
crops in the United States and Thai- 
land, normally the world s two largest 
exporters. Thailand's rice crop is 
down by 17 percent from last year's 
poor outturn. U.S. production is off 4 
percent at the same time that carryin 
stocks are down 29 percent. 

Thailand is expected to export only 19 
million tons of rice during calendar 
1988. 54 percent below the average of 
the previous 5 years. U.S. shipments 
for the same period are expected to 
total 26 million tons, 13 percent 
above 1987, 

The sharp runup in rice prices will 
limit import demand, most notably in 
the more price-sensitive African mar- 
kets, and shift buyers toward wheat 
and other grains. Since U<S< export 
programs are set in dollar terms, they 
will finance a smaller volume of rice 
trade than in the past. 

In the United States, the average mar- 
ket price for rice in 1987/88 may in- 
crease over 70 percent. However, the 
adjusted world price may average less 
than the U.S. loan rate of 56. 84 per 



cwt. Stocks on August 1, 1988. are 
forecast at 30 million cwt, the mini- 
mum carryin targeted in the 1985 
Farm Act. However, 1987-crop pro- 
gram costs are forecast to exceed S750 
million, because of continued deficien- 
cy payments and net marketing loan 
outlays. 

In October* USDA requested com- 
ments on possible provisions for the 
1988 rice program. Supply and utili- 
zation analysis and program outlays 
were published for alternative 1988/89 
acreage- reduction programs. Despite 
increasing prices and low stock levels, 
program costs are expected to remain 
large. 

Program costs rise as the set-aside 
requirement for the acreage reduction 
program is reduced, since more rice 
eligible for deficiency payments is pro- 
duced. If the 1988/89 acreage limita- 
tion is maintained at the legal maxi- 
mum of 35 percent, the reduced supply 
and higher prices could limit 
1988-crOp program costs to about $300 
million. However, this reduction 
would likely reduce stocks below the 
minimum target of 30 million cwt. 

USDA forecasts indicate that a 25- to 
30-percent acreage limitation is the 
maximum that would maintain rice 
stocks at 30 million Cwt. Program 
costs for a 25-percent acreage reduc- 
tion are projected to be about $500 
million. If the set-aside were reduced 
to 15 percent the program likely could 
cost nearly $700 million. 

Coarse Grain Markets 
Continue Highly Competitive 

The combination of near-record foreign 

production of coarse grains and strong 
price competition from feed wheat is 
expected to result in only a marginal 
increase in world coarse grain trade in 
1987/88, despite continued low prices. 

Foreign barley production this year is 
a record, with the best Soviet crop in a 
decade and good harvests in Canada 
and the EC. And Saudi Arabia, the 
largest market, is limiting import sub- 
sidies after last year's record imports. 
Soviet imports are also dropping, but 
the impact on world barley trade will 
be cushioned by larger imports in 
Eastern Europe and other countries. 

The foreign corn crop is expected to 
approach last year's record, and world 
carryin stocks are also a record. De- 
spite continued low prices and an ex- 
pected 2.7-percent gain in foreign utili- 



zation, world trade will grow only 
slightiy. Large barley and feed wheat 
supplies are partly responsible for the 
slow growth of corn trade. 

As of the end of October. U.S. com 
sales for 1987/88 wsre running 30 per- 
cent ahead of last yeai , and exports 
during 1987/88 are forecast to gain 10 
percent to 43 million tons. The United 
States is gaining market share be- 
cause of tight competitor Supplies, par- 
ticularly in Thailand* Argentina, and 
South Africa. 

U.S. corn prices during October were 
up from last year. Prices remained 
strong despite harvest pressure and a 
vol a tile stock market. Reasons include 

the following: 

• farmers expecting higher prices 
waited to market their crops, 

• lower tax rates after January 1, 
1988, encourage farmers to wait 
until then to sell their harvest, 

• the September 1 stocks report in- 
dicated smaller-than-expected 
supplies, 

• feed demand is strong, and 

• exports have continued strong. 

Rapid Pace for 

U.S. Soybean Exports 

Oilseed markets are facing large sup- 
plies and only modest growth in de- 
mand, Soybeans and products are 
also encountering competition from 
large supplies of other oilseeds, nota- 
bly rapeseed, and world trade in both 
soybeans and soybean meal may drop 
somewhat in 1987/88. The EC, the 
world's largest market for soybeans 
and meal, will import less this year 
because of record domestic crops. 

U.S. exports of soybeans are presently 
running well ahead of last year's pace; 
Argentina and Brazil are largely out 
of the market for beans until their new 
crops are available next spring. If 
their crops are as large as expected, 
the pace of U<S> sales and shipments 
will drop sharply, and U.S. soybean 
exports for the full 1987/88 year will 
be slightiy below those of last year, 

Argentina's soybean and product ex- 
port availabilities will be boosted by a 
very large sunflower seed crop. U.S. 
soybean meal sales are currently be* 
low last years, and the 1987/88 export 
total is forecast to drop from last 
I year. But, recent large sales to the 
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USSR could improve U.S. export pros- 
pects, while higher prices could dam* 
pen export movement. The USSR last 
bought U,S. soybean meal in 1979. 

Farm prices; for soybeans during har- 
vest were up from last year. The 
$4.77 loan rate acts as a floor on 
soybean prices, and the release of CCC 
inventory limits increases. Prices re- 
mained strong, at or near levels that 
trigger the release of CCC stocks, be- 
cause of small free stocks of Only 39 
million bushels, decreased marketings 
as farmers waited for higher prices, 
and strong demand. 

The average market price for soybeans 
during 1987/88 is forecast at 
$4.85-$5.35, reflecting slightly reduced 
production and higher exports. Ending 
stocks are expected to total 375 mil- 
lion bushels, down 14 percent from 
1986/87 and only 19 percent of ex- 
pected annual use. 

Continued Gains in 
World Cotton Use 

Cotton production in 1987/88 will be 
below projected world Consumption by 
over 5 million bales, bringing world 
ending stocks to the lowest since 
1983/84* The tightening of supply 
pushed up prices, which during Octo- 
ber averaged 48 percent above a year 
earlier, 

Despite higher prices, foreign cotton 
consumption (excluding China) in 
1987/88 is again up, although the 
small gain projected for this year is 
well below the pace of the last several 
years. The slowdown in consumption 
growth is contributing to a small drop 
in world cotton trade, but the 24.4 
million bales in trade projected for the 
year is second only to the 1986/87 
record. 

This season's domestic cotton yield es- 
timate was raised sharply to a record 
671 pounds an acre, placing the 
1987/88 crop at 13.94 million bales. 
The 600 t 00O-bale increase in the sup- 
ply estimate from October was offset 
partially by a 300.000-bale increase in 
expected total use. placing 1987/88 
carryout at 4.1 million bales, just 
above the 4-million-bale target set by 
the 1985 Farm Act. 

Domestic mUl use of cotton, forecast at 
7-8 million bales in 1987/88, continues 



strong. In the past, recessions have 
caused a decline in mill use. Recent 
dramatic declines in the financial 
markets may have raised concern over 
the sustain ability of these miJl use 
levels, contributing to declines in the 
cotton price. 

Provisions announced for the 1988 up- 
land cotton program include a loan 
rate of 5L8 cents per pound and a 
target price of 77 cents per pound, A 
12.5-percent acreage reduction pro- 
gram will be in effect for 1988. in 
contrast to the 25-percent reduction 
required in 1987. No paid land diver- 
sion will be offered- 

The Plan B marketing loan program 
will be in effect again in 1988/89, 
Under Plan B, the Joan repayment 
rate for 1988-crop upland cotton under 
loan is equal to the lower of the loan 
rate or the adjusted world price in 
effect during the week the loan is re- 
deemed* In 1986/87, Plan A fixed the 
loan redemption rate at 80 percent of 
the loan rate, Announcements con- 
cerning signup dates for the 1988 pro- 
gram and any advanced deficiency 
payments will be made later. 
[Frederic Surls (202) 786-1691 and Ed 
Allen (202) 786-1840] 



HIGH-VALUE CROP 
OVERVIEW 

Small Navel Crop Pushes 
Fresh Orange Prices Higher 

Unusually hot weather during May 
and June caused excessive fruit drop 
among California's Navel orange 
trees, sharply reducing this season's 
harvest Consequently, U.S. fresh or- 
ange prices likely will exceed those of 
last winter. 

California's Navel oranges usually ac- 
count for 80 percent of all fresh early, 
midseason, and Navel orange sales, so 
the size of the California crop typically 
affects the fresh orange price more 
than does the size of the total U.S. 
crop, The November 1 forecast for 
California Navels stood at 26 million 
boxes, down 25 percent from last year. 

The production forecast for all oranges 
on November 1, stood at 1834 million 
boxes (7,86 million tons), up about 1 
percent from last year. Florida's pro- 
duction, expected to rise 9 percent over 
last season, more than offset an es- 
timated 16 percent drop in California's 
output. 



Texas continues to recover from the 
1983 freeze, which virtually destroyed 
its citrus production. Texas' 1967/88 
output forecast is 1,35 million boxes- 
compared with 875,000 last season 
and no reported production in 1984/85. 

Strong Demand Propelling 
Fresh Vegetable Output, Use 

Driven by strong demand, per capita 
consumption of ten major fresh vegeta- 
bles rose from 73.3 pounds in 1975 to 
89.9 in 1986- Fresh tomatoes and on- 
ions led the growth. From 12-0 pounds 
per person in 1975 t tomato consump- 
tion rose to 17.2 pounds in 1986, while 
onion Consumption rose from 13. 4 to 
179 pounds, Important gains also 
took place in broccoli and cauliflower 
consumption, 

Much of the growth occurred during 
the last 6 or 6 yean. Growing aware- 
ness of the importance of fresh pro- 
duce in the diet, higher disposable in- 
comes, and greater popularity of salad 
bars at restaurants all contributed to 
the rise. 

Total harvested area of fresh vegeta- 
bles in 1987 expanded 6 to 8 percent 
above last years 1.1 million acres. 
Acreage of the seven major fresh vege- 
tables for fall harvest rose 3 percent, 
with growth mostly in Florida toma- 
toes and California lettuce. Florida's 
tomato growers, encouraged by good 
prices last fall, expanded their acreage 
by 12 percent this autumn, Califor- 
nia's lettuce acreage for harvest rose 7 
percent from last fall. 

Less Expensive Dollar, TEA 
Boost Horticultural Exports 

Foreign import demand responded to 
the lower value of the dollar and the 
Targeted Export Assts tance (TEA) 
program In 1967, boosting U.S. hor- 
ticultural exports. Export volume, 
forecast at 3,0 million metric tons in 
fiscal 1987, will exceed the previous 
year by about 9 percent Value of the 
exports will rise nearly 20 percent, to 
an estimated S3.2 billion. The heigh- 
" tened exports, along with strong do- 
mestic demand, pushed prices for fruit 
and vegetables higher in 1987. 

Fresh grapefruit sales to the EC, Ja- 
pan, and other East Asian and Pacific 
countries led the export growth. 
Grapefruit exports totaled 341,081 
metric tons as of August 1, up 33 
percent over the previous season, lm- 
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portant export gains also occurred for 
fresh avocados, cherries, lemons T or- 
anges, and fresh and processed onions 
and potatoes. 

Rising Production Creates 
Sugar Policy Dilemma 

Rising domestic production and slug- 
gish demand growth may compel 
changes in U.S. sugar pohcv. The 
1985 Food Security Act set a loan rate 
of 18 cents per pound* raw value, for 
domestically produced sugar, The Act 
also mandates that the sugar program 
be operated at no cost to the Federal 
Government by keeping market prices 
high enough so that sugar loan collat- 
eral will not be forfeited to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Ad- 
ministration establishes annual im- 
port quotas to operate the sugar pro* 
gram and to protect domestic sugar 
producers from imports of low-priced 
world sugar. 

U.S. prices made sugar more profit- 
able than most competing crops, and 
domestic production expanded rapidly 

after 1985. Output jumped from 5.8 
million short tOns> raw value, in fiscal 
1985 to 6.7 million in 1967, and it is 

forecast at 7.1 million for 1988- 

High fructose corn syrup and low- 
calorie sweeteners has replaced sugar 
in many uses, and sugar consumption 
has tumbled. From a peak of 11.1 
million tons t raw sugar equivalent, in 
1977,' consumption fell to 7.86 million 
In 1986. This reduced import require- 
ments. From 5 million tons in fiscal 
1981, imports fell to 3 million in 1985 
and 1 million in 1987. Sugar con- 
sumption rose slightly in 1987 from 
the previous year, but the rise was 
less than the growth in domestic pro- 
duction. 

As the import component of total sup- 
ply diminishes, it becomes harder to 
attain the dual requirements of the 
sugar legislation. At some point re- 
stricting imports may no longer suffice 
to prevent forfeiture of sugar loan col* 
lateral. 

Prices, Health Concerns 
Cut C/-& Cigarette Use 

Higher prices, health concerns, and in* 
creased an ti smoking activities cur- 
tailed U.S. cigarette consumption to 
an estimated 574 billion in 1987, 
about 10 billion fewer than the year 
before and the third consecutive de- 
dine, Annual consumption per person 
18 and older stands at about 160 
packs of 20, down 2 percent from last 
year and the lowest since 1944. 



Higher manufacturing costs (including 
profits) and steeper excise taxes have 
combined to boost cigarette prices. 
Standard cigarettes, which wholesaled 
for S17.05 per 1000 in January 1980, 
cost S37.15 by mid-1987- The Federal 
excise tax doubled to 58.00 per 1000 in 
January 1&83. 

Thirteen States and the District of 
Columbia enacted or imposed tax 
hikes in 1987* with the average in- 
crease 6 cents a pack, or 53 per 
1.000 Many cities and other local 
governments also tax cigarettes, and 
about three-fourths of the States apply 
a sales tax. 

Antismoking activity and Government 
restrictions on where people may 
smoke are reducing cigarette demand. 
Several organizations provide public 
information about potential adverse 
health effects of smoking and promote 
laws to restrict tobacco promotion and 
use. Several bills before the House 
and Senate would limit advertising 
and promotion of tobacco products. 

During 1987, the Federal Government 
issued rules requiring that smoking 
| within buildings owned or leased by 
the Government be limited to desig- 
nated areas. In addition, the Senate 
approved a bill that would ban smok- 
ing on commercial airline flights of 
1-1/2 hours or less, and the House has 
approved a smoking ban on flights of 2 
hours or less. The difference s must be 
resolved in a Senate-House conference 
committee before final action can be 
taken. [Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1767] 

For further information* contact: 
Ben Huang, fruit; Glenn Zepp t vegeta- 
bles; Dave Harvey, sweeteners; Verner 
Grise, tobacco. All are at (202) 
786-1767. 
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Commodity Spotlights 



World Oat Trade & 
U.S. Imports 

Before 1982, the United States was a 
net exporter of oats. Since then, it has 
become a net importer, taking an 
average of 31 percent of world imports 
during 1982-87. It is continuing as 
the world's largest net importer this 
year. 

Oat imports were supported by bad 
weather and short, poor-quality U.S. 
harvests in 1983, 1986, and 1987. For 
1984-85, domestic supplies seemed 
adequate to handle U.S. needs, but 
foreign oats were cheaper. 

A study of the effects of oat imports 
between 1983 and 1986 revealed that 
domestic supply, domestic feed use, 
and net Government outlays rose mod- 
estly as a result of the imports, while 
producer prices declined slightly. As 
domestic oat supplies fell, users turned 
to imports. However, since the world 
market for oats is lower in volume and 
less dependable than other grains, re- 
lying on imports to augment supply 
shortfalls is risky. 

Unlike trade in other grains, world 
trade in oats may continue to be limit- 
ed. Trade averaged 1.4 million metric 
tons annually between I960 and 
1985. Most countries produce oats for 
the domestic market and export only 
when production exceeds domestic 
use. 

The extent of trade also depends on 
the availability of other feed grains in 



the world market. Oats are less likely 
to be traded than other grains because 

their light weight makes transporting 
them relatively expensive. However, 
their speciality use in feed and food 
necessitates some international 
movement. 

Major exporters include Sweden, 
France, Australia, Finland, Argenti- 
na, and Canada. Together these coun- 
tries exported an annual average of 85 
percent of the wood's oats in 1982-87. 

Between 1960 and 1985, exports from 
the Soviet Union, United States, 
Canada, Germany, and Argentina de- 
clined, while exports from Sweden, 
Finland, and France increased. The 
United States imports most of its oats 
from Scandinavian countries and 
Canada. Exports as a share of pro- 
duction have been low for the larger 
producing countries but run from 8 to 
20 percent for Australia, Sweden, Fin- 
land. France, and Argentina. 

The U.S. market share of world oats 
exports averaged 15 percent, during 
the l970*s and dropped to an average 



3 percent during 1982-87. At the 
same time, its imports rose from 2 
percent during the 1970's to 31 per- 
cent during 1982-87, 

Whether the United States has perma- 
nently become a major oat importing 
country is uncertain. Recent imports 
occurred because oats were competi- 
tively priced, in part because of favor* 
able transport rates, foreign subsidies, 
a strong dollar, and generally higher 
U.S, prices- Imported oats were of 
good quality, and domestic U.S- ag- 
ricultural policy favored production of 
other crops^ Continued high oat im- 
ports depend partly upon a low level of 
domestic production, a stronger dollar, 
and a surplus in foreign production. 
[Linwood Hoffman (202) 786-1840] 



Pork Supply Bulge 
Pushes Down Prices 

The inevitable outcome of expansion in 
the hog industry is higher slaughter 
rates and lower prices. When slaugh- 
ter jumped 10 percent above a year 
earlier in September, prices slid. 
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For pork producers, the timing of the 
supply bulge was problematic. The 
additional hogs hit the market when 
hams typically dominate the wholesale 
pork trade in preparation for Thanks* 
giving and Christmas. 

Turkey Competes With 
Holiday Hams 

The problem is that turkey is in direct 
competition with ham, and 
this fail, turkey is more abundant 
than ever. Together, the increased 
supplies of ham and turkey are fueling 
a hog price downtrend which could 
carry all the way into February. Per 
capita turkey supplies likely will ex- 
ceed 7 pounds in fourth-quarter 1987, 
an increase of more than 17 percent 
from a year ago< 

Accordingly, turkey prices are projec- 
ted to drop an unprecedented 36 per* 
cent below last year's fourth-quarter 
average. The Lower prices spell stiff 
competition for ham during the holi- 
day season. Per capita ham supplies 
(derived from hog slaughter data) are 
up almost 6 percent from a year ago 
despite exceptionally low cold storage 
stocks at the beginning of the period. 

The erosion in hog prices thus far has 
exceeded the normal seasonal decline 
from summer La fail, and it is likely to 
end up as the biggest such drop in 1 1 
years. Since 1975, the price of bar- 
rows and gilts at the seven major mar- 
kets has fallen from third to fourth 
quarter by an average of 8 percent. 
Even in years similar to 1987 having 
unusually high third-quarter prices 
(1975, 1982, and 1986), the price has 
slid only 11 to 13 percent. This year's 
third-quarter average was $58.97 
Prices below $43 in November repre- 
sent a decline in excess of 27 percent. 

Ham Prices 
Unusually Weak 

The seasonal change in hog prices is 
closely linked to the ham market dur- 
ing the fourth quarter Wholesale 
ham prices typically rise through the 
summer and peak in the fourth quar- 
ter. Turkey prices do the same. There 
is a strong correlation between the 
seasonal rise in ham prices and con* 
current changes in ham supplies and 
wholesale turkey prices. 

Again drawing from 1975-86 figures, 
the average increase in the price of 
hams from third to fourth quarter is 



just over 9 percent. This is accom- 
panied by an average increase of 14 
percent in per capita ham supplies, 
and an average increase of about 7 
percent in turkey prices. 

This year, fourth-quarter per capita 
ham supplies are about 17 percent 
above the third quarter. With large 
supplies of both ham and turkey, the 
ham price is forecast to fall 1 to 4 
percent in the fourth quarter. It is 
very rare for ham prices to fall in the 
fourth quarter. With no strength in 
hams serving to offset low demand for 
other pork products, carcass values 
are weakened and the decline in hog 
prices augmented. 

Seasonal Price Pattern 
May Shift 

The increased supplies of ham and 
turkey and the exceptional drop in hog 
prices this fall could contribute to a 
distortion in the seasonal price pattern 
through the first quarter of 1988. 

After establishing a seasonal low, hog 
prices usually recover at the end of the 
year and remain relatively firm until 
middle to late February, This is pri- 
marily due to a slowdown in slaughter 
rates in the winter, along with 
weather-related interruptions in mar- 
ketings. In late February, production 
generally begins to pick up again and 
prices weaken. 

Price recoveries this winter likely will 
be relatively small and short-lived. 
The June-August pig crop indicates 
that per capita pork supplies may hold 
steady from the fourth quarter of this 
year to the first quarter of 1988 This, 
too, is counterseasonal; until now sup- 
plies in the first quarter had declined 
every year since 1975/76. 

Historical supply-price relationships 
suggest that under present circum- 
stances, first quarter hog prices should 
average below the reduced levels of the 
current-quarter, possibly by 10 per- 
cent. This would push the seven- 
market price down to the high S30 f s in 
March. 

The ham and turkey influence comes 
back into the picture through inven- 
tory management. The manner in 
which the market handles the current 
situation will affect the timing and 
extent of the seasonal recovery in hog 
prices this winter. 

In order to move the large supplies 
through the marketing channel during 
the holidays, ham and turkey prices 
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must be kept relatively low, If pack-. 
ers and retailers assume an aggres- 
sive posture, pushing prices low 
enough to move the meats before holi- 
day orders are filled, hog prices will 
suffer in the near term, but inven- 
tories will be reduced. 

This likely would result in an earlier 
seasonal low and pave the way for a 
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stronger and more expeditious recov- 
ery. There is a lot of turkey and ham 
to move, though. 

If near-term price reductions are limit- 
ed, the market may end up with bur- 
densome inventories, resulting in a 
'Tire sale" at the end of the booking 
period. In this case, hog prices would 
be supported in the near term, but 
seasonal lows would be delayed and 
the subsequent recovery would be 
subdued- 

Either way, heavy slaughter weights 
could become a burden. Many produc- 
ers adjust their marketings to sea- 
sonal price patterns. Those anticipat- 
ing a significant rise in prices may 
hold hogs off the market. This creates 
a backlog of market-ready animals, 
and slaughter weights increase. If 
this situation develops, hog prices may 
not reach a seasonal low until the 
middle of January. 

The seasonal decline in hog slaughter 
is expected to lend some support to 
prices in the near term. However, 
strong competition from turkey, rela- 
tively heavy pork supplies, and a pos- 
sible backlog in marketings are likely 
to keep the market under pressure all 
winter, [Kevin Best (202) 786-1830] 



Generic Certificates 
Influencing Corn & Wheat 



USDA issued about $11-2 billion of 
generic certificates from April 1986 
through October 1, 1987, including 
&9,34 billion as deficiency and diver- 
sion payments. Roughly $1,52 billion 
were final corn and sorghum deficien- 
cy payments for the 1986 program; 
although these were mailed out before 
October 1, they are classified as fiscal 
1988 payments. Consequently, im- 
plied issuances through fiscal 1987 to- 
taled $9.65 billion. 

Certificate exchanges through Septem- 
ber were valued at $8,44 billion, leav- 
ing $2.73 billion available as of Octo- 
ber 1. Of this, Si. 21 billion was car- 
ried over from fiscal 1987, With the 
S770 million of certificates issued in 
October that were not mailed out early 
and the $734 million of exchanges 
from October 1 through November 4, 
this puts near-term certificate avail- 
ability at about $2.75 billion. 



Will Enough Certificates 
Be Available? 

An assessment of the availability of 
certificates to meet market needs for 
corn and wheat during 1987/88 was 
conducted based on the following as- 
sumptions; 

• half of all expected subsequent 
program payments made to farm- 
ers (excluding Conservation Re- 
serve payments) during Fiscal 
1988 are in certificates, 

• a 15-percent voluntary paid land 
diversion program for feed grains 
is in place for 1988, 

• Conservation Reserve rental pay- 
ments made in fiscal 1988 total 
S780 million and are paid in cer- 
tificates, 

• advance payments are made for 
1988 programs, 

• an additional $6.3 billion of certif- 
icates are issued in fiscal 1988, 
and 

• 75 percent of certificates are ex- 
changed for corn and 20 percent 

for wheat. 

Based on these assumptions, there will 
be $98 billion of certificates available 
in fiscal 1988. This is $8,6 billion in 
issuances plus the $1.2-billion carry- 
in. Questions have been raised as to 
whether this is enough if redemption 
prices for corn average higher than 
current levels- 

For example, it is estimated that at an 
average redemption price of &1.90 a 
bushel, certificates could be exchanged 
for 3.3 billion bnshels of corn, or at 
S1.60, for 3.9 billion, Based on cur- 
rent supply and demand estimates for 
corn, free supplies would fall about 
190 million bushels short of expected 
use at £ 1 .60, or about 800 million 
bushels short at $1,90 

Without additional issuances or a de- 
cline in demand, corn prices would 
have to rise to encourage cash redemp- 
tions sufficient to meet demand- 
Prices likely would increase during the 
summer quarter when other factors 
also would be affecting prices, such as 
prospects for next season's crop, the 
amount of corn rolled over from the 
Farmer-Owned Reserve, and the avail- 
ability of other feed grains and wheat 
for feeding. 
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Additional issuances could be made 
this fiscal year if the share of program 
payments made in certificates exceed- 
ed the assumed 50-percent rate. By 
law, program payments in generic cer- 
tificates are Limited to 50 percent for 
advance deficiency payments. 

For wheat, a similar analysis suggests 
that at Current demand estimates, 
about 300 million bushels will need to 
be acquired from CCC stocks during 
1987/88, because free supplies and 
outstanding loans are less than ex- 
pected demand for the rest of the 
year, 

On October 30, USDA announced that 
certificate holders may bid for wheat 
listed in CCC catalogs, A new CCC 
catalog was released on 
November 2, Along with the old cata- 
log (dated July 17, 1987), the new 
Catalog makes available a total of 415 
million bushels. 

While it is uncertain how much wheat 
will be released to the market through 
the program, it could be enough to 
satisfy the implied additional needs of 
300 million bushels. The markets re- 
sponded to the CCC bidding announce- 
ment by dropping prices. The cash 
price for #2 Kansas City Hard Red 
Winter fell from $2.89 a bushel on 
October 30 to S2.77 by November 3. 
Prices subsequently moved back up 
and were S 2,8 5 to 12.90 in mid- 
November, 

CCC will maJse available up to 10 
million bushels of wheat per week to 
the highest bidders, although it does 
not have to accept any bids and may 
accept bids for more, Weekly bids will 
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alternate between the old and new 
CCC catalogs, The first bid was from 
the old catalog. This program will not 
modify ho* posted county prices 
(PCFs) for wheat are set or how farm- 
ers use certificates to reacquire loan 
collateral. Bids must be submitted to 
the CCC office in Kansas City by 2:00 
pm CST each Friday to be eligible for 
that week's sale of CCC stocks. 

On November 6, a totaJ of 8.5 million 
bushels of wheat were acquired from 
CCC stocks through the nevr certif- 
icate bidding program. Bids were ac- 
cepted for certificates valued at about 
$20,4 million; the average accepted 
bid price was S2.36 a bushel. Ac- 
cepted bids ranged from S2.04 to $3.58 
a bushel. On November 13, USDA 
sold an additional 9.2 million bushels 
of wheat at an average bid price of 
$2.39 a bushel. The market showed 
minimal response to the freeing up of 
CCC stocks through the certificate bid- 
ding program during these 2 weeks. 

The bid price was below cash prices, 
because bidders take into account han- 
dling and transportation costs Tor the 
acquired wheat and, when applicable, 
the cost of acquiring certificates to 
make the bid. Certificate premiums 
were running about 6 percent in early 
November. 



Another program change could further 
encourage use of certificates by farm- 
ers this fiscal year. Previously, when 
farmers placed their crops under loan 
and used certificates immediately to 
reacquire part or all of their Joan col* 
lateral through "Quick-POt" ex- 
changes, they were subject to the PCP 
on the day that the loan paperwork 
was processed. 

At the time of placement farmers may 
now cboose either the PCP on the day 
crops are placed under loan, or the 
PCP at the time the loan paperwork is 
completed. This will lessen the risk to 
farmers from PCP increases. 

Certificates Exchanges 
Hose Sharply in September 

Certificate use picked up this fall from 
the summer's low levels and from the 
fall of 1986, as the wheat harvest 
drew to a close and harvesting of the 
com crop proceeded ahead of sched- 
ule. From August 26 through Novem- 
ber 4, £1,49 billion worth of certif- 
icates were exchanged, compared with 
$964 million from Jnne through Au- 
gust and $810 million during 
September-November 1986. 

Use of certificates by farmers during 
September-November ran well ahead 
of 1986/87, primarily because of 



heavier placement of corn under loan. 
Corn placements this season are run- 
ning ahead of the pace in 1986/87 
because the corn. crop was harvested 
much earlier, the harvest-quarter sup- 
ply of certificates is larger, and mar- 
ket conditions are more favorable- 
Through November 4, 968 million 
bushels of corn had been placed under 
loan, compared with 536 million last 
year. Wheat placements, however, are 
below last season— 337 million bushels 
through November 4 t compared with 
400 million through November 5 last 
year. For most other program com- 
modities, placements of 1987 crops are 
below a year ago. 

About 73 percent of the $1.49 billion 
in exchanges were for corn and 17 
percent for wheat. Virtually all of 
these exchanges— 694 million bushels 
of corn and 93 million bushels of 
wheat — were re acquisitions of loan 
collateral. 

Through November 4, 350 million 
bushels of 1987-crop wheat were 
placed under loan, with all but 105 
million placed after August 26. Certif- 
icates were exchanged for about 96 
percent of the 68 million bushels of 
1987-crop loan collateral and 29 mil- 
lion bushels of old-crop collateral reac- 
quired during this 10-week period. 
About 98 percent of the 706 million 
bushels of com loan collateral reac- 
quired were obtained with certificates 
(332 million bushels are 1987-crop col- 
lateral). [Michael Hantkorn (202) 
786-1840] 



Parsley Root & Purple 
Potatoes: Specialty Produce 
Piques Interest 

Consumer interest in specialty 
produce— the exotic and unusual- 
looking fruits and vegetables now dis- 
played along with traditional 
produce— is providing new opportuni- 
ties for growers, \Ioon- and-stars wa- 
termelon, purple potatoes, red chili 
peppers, guavas, and twenty-first cen- 
tury pears are a few examples of the 
tropical, Mexican, Oriental, and other 
unusual varieties of produce now 
available on many grocery shelves. 

As with traditional vegetables, domes- 
tic production of specialties is concen- 
trated in California and Florida, al- 
though growers all over the country 
have begun to experiment. The supply 
of both traditional and specialty pro- 
duce has been growing steadily. 
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However, while shipments of tradition* 
al produce items such as tomatoes, 
carrots, and celery have been growing 
about 2 percent annually since 1980, 
shipments of specialties have been 
skyrocketing. For example, imported 
mango shipments have grown 12 per- 
cent a year since 1980, domestic ro- 
maine lettuce 16 percent, and unusual 
varieties of domestic peppers 34 per- 
cent. 

The appearance of unusual fruits and 
vegetables on restaurant menus in re- 
cent years, plus the increasing num- 
bers of Americans who travel and try 
new foods abroad, has piqued consum- 
er interest in trying these foods at 
home. In addition, recent immigrants 
from the Caribbean Central America. 
and Southeast Asia brought their 
crops with them and are influencing 
the American diet. 

New transportation technologies also 
have made perishable specialty im- 
ports important. A recent Food Mar- 
keting Institute survey showed that 
the number of items carried in produce 
departments more than doubled be- 
tween the mid-igVO's and the early 
1980's, to 150. The total is 200 items 
today. 

Many consumers are trying these un- 
usual items, according to a 1987 na- 
tionwide survey conducted by the 
Vance Research Services, The survey 
revealed that the most frequently tried 
vegetables were alfalfa and bean 
sprouts (71 percent of the respon- 
dents), snow peas (58), pearl onions 
(61), parsnips (45), leeks (37), baby 
vegetables (34), Chinese cabbage (32), 
and shallots (32). 

Specialty fruits that respondents had 
tried most frequently included pome- 
granates (48 percent of the respon- 
dents), persimmons (38), kumquats 
(33), quince (18) t and guavas (16). 

Respondents had also seen or heard of 
many fruits and vegetables that few 
had tried, including breadfruit, prickly 
cactus pears, passion fruit, uglifruit, 
Belgian endive> celeriac, parsley root, 
and radicchio. The survey revealed 
that, in general, males, upper-income 
households, and consumers in the 
West were more likely to have tried or 
heard of the specialty produce items. 

Specialty Acreage 
Expanding Rapidly 

While some large-scale fruit and vege- 
table growers, especially in California 
and Florida, have produced specialties 



for a long time, more have shifted 
acreage into specialties in recent 
years. For example* the first Califor- 
nia plantings of kiwifruit were made 
in 1967, by 1971, only 100 acres had 
been planted. However, by 1984, 
nearly 7,000 acres had been planted in 
California, and this year there are 
8,700 acres of kiwifruit, produced by- 
more than 1,200 growers and distrib- 
uted by 45 fresh-market handlers. 

Prices for unusual varieties of fruits 
and vegetables can be higher than for 
their traditional counterparts because 
of the appeal of the unusual, and be- 
cause of their low volume, Cuban-type 
peppers* for example, were consistent- 
ly higher priced than California green 
peppers during 1986. One firm mar- 
keted several unusual varieties of 
vegetables under brand names this 
year— for instance the Le Rouge 
Boyale red be!! pepper— and these 
varieties sold for higher prices than 
their traditional counterparts. 

Growers all across the country, includ- 
ing those with small and part-time 
operations, have begun to produce spe- 
cialties in response to consumer inter- 
est In addition , the recent State-level 
crop diversification programs, aimed 
at financially stressed farmers, en- 
couraged growers to consider specialty 
produce as well as traditional fruits 
and vegetables. 

In Michigan,, a marketing association 
of 14 growers and 10 commercial busi- 
nesses was incorporated m 1985 to 
produce specialties after a State Com- 
merce Department study indicated 
this was a growth area The Michigan 
Marketing Association's specialties in- 
clude fiddlehead ferns, chanterelles, 
edible flowers and herbs, and paw 
paws, which are similar to a tropical 
fruit but native to the central United 
States. 

In Texas, the Trinity Valley Market- 
ing Exchange was formed early this 
year to supply Dallas-area restau- 
rants with specialties. The Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture hosted a con- 
ference to find local growers willing to 
produce the specialties that the Dallas 
restaurants were importing from 
Europe, California, and Florida. 

The Texas exchange consists of 12 
growers, 85 acres of land, and 14 
greenhouses, producing specialties jike 
Golden Nugget cherry tomatoes, 
celeriac, mezjuna, French shallots, 



Chinese kale- Japanese white mus- 
tard, and herbs. In Virginia, growers 
began experimenting with shiitake 

mushrooms 5 years ago, and today 
there are 150 commercial shiitake 
growers in the State. 

Research to improve and adapt new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables for 
U.S. production and to solve growing 
and handling problems is being done 
by Commercial growers, States, and 
the Federal Government, 

Miami Station 
Researches New Varieties 

One of the oldest research centers for 
new varieties is USDA's Subtropical 
Horticulture Research Station in Mi- 
ami. The Miami Station, established 
in 1898, has expanded from 6 to 210 
acres and has catalogued over 20,000 
plant varieties. The station is cui- 
rently developing a new variety of pas- 
sion fruit which may be grown as far 
north as Virginia and Maryland and 
stil! has the quality and flavor of the 
Brazilian species. 

A 2-year Cornell University study re- 
cently concluded that over 100 variet- 
ies of gourmet, Oriental, and other 
specialty vegetables can be grown by 
commercial and home growers in the 
Northeast. Snap peas, garlic, minia- 
ture squash, Chinese cabbages, and 
other specialty vegetables are being 
examined at Cornell- Some commer- 
cial growers are devoting part of their 
land to experimental production. 

Quality and selection in the produce 
department has become the most im- 
portant factor when consumers choose 
a supermarket A University of Cali- 
fornia study projects that per capita 
domestic consumption of fruit and 
vegetables will increase more than the 
demand for total food, with consumers 
favoring fresh produce and showing 
interest in specialties. 

Also, supermarkets are becoming in- 
creasingly sophisticated in their dis- 
play and marketing of specialties, us* 
ing educational materials and recipes 
to boost sales. Problems such as thin 
markets, finding appropriate varieties, 
and difficult post-harvest handling re- 
main, but consumer interest and grow- 
er opportunities in specialty produce 
are likely to continue. [Cathy Greene 
(202)786*1767] 
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Edible Oil Trade 
Begins To, Sizzle 



Growth in world output of edible vege- 
table oils will slow and consumption 
will rise in key importing countries 
during the 1987/88 marketing year 
(October-September), The runup in 
world vegetable oil stocks which began 
in 1984/85 will slow to Jess than 2 
percent growth this year, versus aver- 
age annual growth of 13 percent in the 
previous three seasons. 

Combined world ending stocks are 
forecast at 5.77 million tons for the 
nine major edible oils: soybean, palm, 
sunflower seed, rapeseed, cottonseed, 
peanut, coconut, olive, and palm 
kernel. 

Early-season indications of supply 
tightness in some foreign markets 
have stabilized prices, albeit at levels 
much reduced from 1983/84 peaks. 
Price improvement is expected in 
1987/88. 

The United States is forecast to regis- 
ter an export increase during 1987/88 
for the first time since 1981/82. How- 
ever, higher exports will not offset a 
rise in vegetable oil availability, and 
ending stocks (largely soybean oil) will 
climb 13 percent to a record 1,2 mil- 
lion tons. The United States will hold 
2 1 percent of world stocks of edible 
vegetable oil at the end of this season, 
up from an average 14 percent the 
preceding three seasons- 

World Output 

To Grow 3 Percent 

The growth of world edible vegetable 
oil production is forecast to slow to 
just over 3 percent in 1987/88, from an 
annual average of nearly 6 percent in 
the previous 3 years. World produc- 
tion is forecast at 49 million tons. The 
reduced growth is due to a slower ex- 
pansion in world protein meal de- 
mand, drought in India, and a fall in 
coconut oil Output in the Philippines. 

Total world consumption of edible 
vegetable oils this season is forecast at 
48.7 million tons, about equal to pro- 
duction and up 3.8 percent over 
1986/87, Much of this Increase is in 
major importing countries; the USSR, 
China, Pakistan, India, and importers 
in North Africa. 

World trade is forecast to increase, 
since the countries with larger de- 
mand are not the same as the Ones 
with larger supplies. Imports and ex- 
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ports are each up about 3 percent, 
following: no change in imports and 
negligible growth for exports last sea- 
son. Imports are up in Pakistan (28 
percent), China (18), India (11), and 
the USSR (11). 

Of the major world importers, only the 
EC and the United States axe forecast 
to purchase less vegetable oil this year 



than last. Record oilseed production in 
the EC accounts for a 7-percent de- 
cline in the region's vegetable oil im- 
ports from 1986/87. The EC is tradi- 
tionally a net vegetable oil importer, 
but exports exceed imports this year. 

Malaysia, Indonesia, Argentina, and 
the United States are the exporters 
that benefit most from rising demand. 
Malaysian exports are forecast at a 

record 5 million tons- 

U,S. Exports Up 

U.S. edible vegetable oil exports are 
forecast to increase to 990,000 tons 
(635,000 tons soybean oil), up from 
818,000 in 1986/87 (538,473 soybean 
oil). U + S- market share is also up, 
from 5 percent to 6. This is the first 
gain in export market share in a dec- 
ade, U.S, imports of edible vegetable 
oil are down 2 percent to just over 1 
million tons. 

Export promotion programs support a 
large share of U.S. sales. As of early 
November, 383,730 tons of vegetable 
oil had been allocated for export under 
PL. 480. As of October 30, GSM-102 
export credits totaling $173 million 
had been announced. This could spur 
over 400,000 tons of exports. As of 
October 23, USDA had also an- 
nounced three Export Enhancement 
Program initiatives for vegetable oil 
Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria are 
each targeted for up to 60,000 tons of 
oil. 
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Prices Stabilize 

The 2-year freefall of prices in the 
world vegetable oil market ended last 
year. Prices during 1987/88 will be 
supported by the growth in consump- 
tion and trade; a significant drop from 
a year earlier in U.S. beginning stocks 
of soybeans; and the slowdown expect- 
ed in the Growth of world vegetable oil 
ending stocks this year. 

Price improvement this year will start 
from a low 1986/87 base, and prices 
should remain well below the peaks of 
1983/84, For example, 1986/87 aver- 
age prices for the major traded 
oils—soybean, palm, sunflowerseed, 
and rapeseed— were down 50 to 60 
percent from the 1983/84 average. 

Price differentials between the major 
traded oils have narrowed- The aver* 
age price discount of palm oil 
(f.o.b. Malaysia) to soybean oil 
(Decatur) dropped to just $29 per ton 
in 1986/87, versus $123 in 1985/86. 
Rapeseed oil's price was the lowest of 
the four oils last year, and record 
world rapeseed production this 
year— paced by a 60-percent rise in 
the EC— should preserve this price po- 
sition during 1987/88 

US, soybean oil prices (Decatur) are 
forecast between S309 and $375 per 
ton for 1987/88, versus an average 
$339 in 1986/87. The price competi- 
tiveness of palm oil could improve in 
the latter half of the year as produc- 
tion recovers from the seasonal 
slowdown of late autumn and early 
winter. 

Uncertainties Remain 
For Production, Trade 

Production and supply uncertainties 
influence this early-season assess- 
ment. Oil crops are being sown in 
Brazil and Argentina, and area is ex- 
panding in response to strong domestic 
and world prices for soybeans. Any 
significant increase in Southern Hemi- 
sphere soybean output could raise sup- 
plies of vegetable oils and threaten the 
improving world balance- 

The final disposition of the record EC 
rapeseed crop will have a significant 
impact on this year's global vegetable 
oil balance. Nearly 40 percent of the 
2.2-irdllion-ton increase in the crop is 
forecast to end up In stocks. However, 
a higher-than-erpected rapeseed crush 
in the EC, or seed exports above ex- 
pectations to crushers in vegetable-oi! 
deficit markets, could alter the Fore- 
cast world trade balance of oils. 
[Robert Cumming* (202) 786-1665} 




INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
BY FARM TYPE 

Today's highly specialized farm sector 
consists of farm types with varied fi- 
nancial conditions. Not only do earn- 
ings differ markedly among farm 
types, but debt and asset levels show 
extreme divergence. 

Farm types are defined as operations 
with over half their total sajes from a 
specific commodity or commodity 
group. Estimates of income by type of 
farm are based on the 1986 Farm 
Costs and Returns Survey t adjusted to 
reflect 1987 conditions. Income is re- 
ported by calendar year. 

General crop and general livestock op- 
erations are the two broadest types 
defined. General crop-and-livestock 
operations are those with over 50 per- 
cent of sales from crop and livestock 
products together, but with no single 
commodity accounting for more than 
half of all receipts. 

Crop Farm Receipts Slip 
9 Percent This Year 

Gross cash income on crop farms in 
1987 is down 3 percent from a year 
earlier; crop enterprises experienced a 
9-percent gain in sales of livestock and 
products, a 28-percent gain in direct 
Government payments, and a 
5-percent reduction in expenses. But, 
these improvements failed to offset a 
9-percent loss in crop receipts. Crop 
receipts on crop farms are down S5 
billion. 



Although the difficulties facing many 
crop producers have become common 
knowledge, there is less knowledge of 
which producers are bearing the brunt 
of these hardships and are caught in 
the tightest income or financial 
squeezes. Recently, livestock has been 
more profitable than crops— gross cash 
income on livestock farms is up 3 per- 
cent in 1987, and net income is up 1 1 
percent— although profitability levels 
and financial positions are unevenly 
distributed among the various types of 
livestock farms. 

Among crop farms, net cash income is 
down on corn, soybean, rice, and cash 
grain farms, with greater reductions 
concentrated on com farms. Corn 
farms, numbering 162,000 {7 percent 
of all farms In 1987). are exceeded in 
numbers only by general crops farms. 
The number of corn farms is down 2 
percent from last year. 

Net cash income earned by corn farms 
is estimated to be substantially lower 
in 1987 than the record levels in 1986 T 
as reduced output and lower prices 
offset largeT Government payments, 
increased livestock sales, and smaller 
production expenses. (Net cash in- 
come equals gross earnings, including 
direct Federal payments, less cash 
production expenses.) Prices would 
probably have settled still lower had 
corn exports not improved about 8 mil- 
lion metric tons in fiscal 1987, 

Income Is Up 
On Wheat Farms 

For the nation's 69,000 wheat farms, 
1987 prices weakened and production 
fell slightly. A 16-percent fall in crop 
receipts on wheat farms is more than 
offset by higher direct Government 
payments, an increase in livestock 
sales* and a 5-percent savings in pro- 
duction expenses. Wheat farms this 
year are seeing an estimated 15- to 
20-percent gain in net cash income 
from 1986- 

On tobacco farms, crop receipts are 
falling moderately, so higher livestock 
sales, increased Federal subsidies, and 
lower cash expenses are providing 
only about 4 percent growth in net 
cash income, Tobacco farms' earnings 
remain well below 1985, failing to re- 
cover fully from the sharp production 
and price declines of 1986. 

Tobacco farms have small debts and 
strong assets relative to other crop 
farms- Thus, they are among the 
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most solvent of all farm types. Only 
nursery/greenhouse and cattle oper- 
ations have similar debtoo-asset 
levels— solvency measures for these 
two farm types and for tobacco farms 
are almost twice as strong as the 
average for the whole farm sector. 

For tobacco farms, total liabilities this 
year represent 1 1,5 percent of the val- 
ue of assets. By comparison, debt as a 
portion of corn enterprise assets is 
nearly 39 percent, indicating much 
greater reliance on borrowed capital 
and a lower degree of financial re- 
liability in lenders' eyes. For crop 
farms and for the sector as a whole, 
these key financial indicators are es- 
timated at just under 28 and 22 per- 
cent, respectively, 

Soybean farms have steeper declines 
in 1987 receipts than the average crop 
farm, but they have enjoyed larger- 
than-average year-over-year savings 
in cash operating costs and an es- 
timated 30-percent rise in Federal 
payments. Although farmers receive 
no direct payments for soybeansT they 
do receive payments for program crops 
grown on the farm. Net cash income 
is forecast to be down around 15 
percent. 

For cotton farms, strong prices and 
income growth have received support 
from improved exports. Cotton exports 
this year have risen 167 percent in 
volume and 112 percent in value. 

Despite this income growth, cotton 
farms are expected to be the most 
highly leveraged farm type in 1987, 
Between 1985 and the 1987 forecast, 
cotton operators* liabilities averaged 
54 percent of the value of total assets. 
This ratio is nearly 80 percent above 
the all-farm average and 27 percent 
greater than for corn farms. 

Livestock Receipts 
Gain 11 Percent 

Livestock farms, which topically ac- 
count for nearly 60 percent of all 
farms, have about offset reduced crop 
earnings since 1985 and 1986 with 
increased livestock sales and larger 
direct Government payments. Hog, 
broiler^ and turkey producers^ respond- 
ing to rising demand and attractive 
feed-price ratios, have expanded their 
combined production by more than 6 
percent in 1987. 

Despite growth in value, total live- 
stock output has been almost un- 
changed this year, because of a 



4-percent decline in cattle and dairy 
production. Reduced dairy output in 
1987 is partially explained by the im- 
pact of the now-concluded Dairy Ter- 
mination Program, which cut the num- 
ber of dairy cattle roughly 400,000. 

Specialized beef cattle farms have 
strong prices to compensate for re- 
duced output, Receipts from all live- 
stock enterprises likeJy are up 11 per- 
cent in 1987 on these specialized beef 
cattle farms- Cattle operations en- 
joyed a 25- to 30-percent increase in 
Federal payments on program com- 
modities and a decrease of around 2 
percent in cash operating costs. 
These, combined with the rise in gTOss 
income, could add over $22 billion to 
1987 net cash income on cattle farms. 

Cash expenses for livestock farms are 
down largely because of Jower priced 
feed. While beneficial to livestock en- 
terprisesT low feed costs underlie much 
of the slippage in cash receipts earned 
by feed grain producers. Besides hav- 
ing an improved income and cash floiv 
position, livestock farms generally 
have lower total debt outstanding as a 
share of assets than crop enterprises 
do. Cattle farms, which possess near- 
ly 30 percent of total farm sector as- 
sets, underlie this. 

Hog farms, which have contributed 
much to the recent growth in livestock 
earnings, may realize a gain of 16 to 
20 percent in 1987 net cash income. 
This rise would double 1985 net earn- 
ings. It is the direct result of strong 
hog prices, output growth, and dra- 
matically lower feed costs and interest 
charges- 

Hog Farms Have 
Improved Solvency 

Cautious expansion, accompanied by 
debt reduction, may have strengthened 
the solvency position of hog farms by 
10 percent or more. If operators con- 
tinue to expand without incurring ad- 
ditional debt, they could secure 
healthy financial positions and better 
withstand any future downturns, In 
the short term, recent income and fi- 
nancial gains may be important cush- 
ions against forecast lower hog prices. 

Dairy income has probably grown, 
Output per cow has increased, receipts 
have strengthened slightly, Federal 



price and income supports continue 
strong, and cash operating costs have 
declined, 1 

For livestock farms as a whole, 1988 
may represent a change from the re- 
cent income strength, as high output 
levels catch up with markets. With 
the exception of cattle and calf prices, 
livestock prices are forecast to decline 
around 5 percent next year- Total red 
meat and poultry production may rise 
2-3 percent, exerting downward pres- 
sure on prices in late 1988 and be- 
yond. Projections are for stronger crop 
prices, which would further weaken 
livestock incomes- [Richard KodJ 
(202) 786-1808] 



1 Dairy producers have received roughly 
6percentof ali payments in 1987. Al- 
though 4i portion of this has come from 
the Dairy Termination Program, crops 
payments also contribute to subsidies. 
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U.S. & CANADA 

SIGN TRADE ACCORD 

In early October, the United States 
and Canada signed an agreement to 
remove trade barriers and expand 
market access between the two coun- 
tries. The agreement, following a wal- 
kout by the Canadian negotiators in 
late September, was signed only hours 
before a Congressional I y mandated 
deadline. Several provisions relate 
specifically to agricultural products, 
and others deal with wine and forest 
products. 

The President must sign a final ver- 
sion of the agreement by January 2 
and then submit it to Congress, which 
will have 90 legislative days to con- 
sider it. Under the fast-track negotiat- 
ing authority extended to the Admin- 
istration by Congress, both the Senate 
and the House must vote the agree- 
ment either up or down, with no 
amendments allowed. The Canadian 
Parliament must also approve the 
agreement; in addition, the 10 prov- 
inces must agree to change provincial 
legislation to implement the 
agreement. 

Countries Aim for 

Broad Trade Liberalization 

In September 1985, following the 1985 
"Shamrock Summit" between Presi- 
dent Reagan and Prime Minister Mul- 
roney on St. Patrick's Day, Mulroney 
formally requested that the United 



j States enter into negotiations aimed 

at producing the "broadest possible 
^ package of mutually beneficial reduc- 
tions in tariff and nontariff barriers 
between the two countries." President 
Reagan requested fast-track negotiat- 
ing authority from Congress, and ne- 
gotiations began in May. 



Canada's overriding concern in the ne- 
gotiations was to ensure access to the 
U.S. market without being subject to 
U.S. trade remedy laws. To this end, 
the Canadians wanted exemption from 
U.S. dumping and countervailing duty 
laws and a binding dispute-settlement 
mechanism for resolving trade issues. 
They insisted on maintaining various 
domestic institutions, including agri- 
cultural marketing boards. 

The United States wanted to see 

looser restrictions on U.S. investment 
in Canada, furthering moves made 
since Mulroney came into power in 
1984. 



Ag Trade Between Two 
Totaled $4.5 Billion hi 198€ 

Total trade between the United States 
and Canada is already large, amount- 
ing to $124 billion in 1986. Agricul- 
tural trade accounted for about $4.5 
billion, with the United States having 
a $500 million net surplus. 

Major U.S. agricultural exports to 
Canada are fruits, vegetables,, cotton. 
rice, and nuts— many products 
Canada cannot produce because of its 
cold climate Principal U.S. imports 
from Canada are live animals, meats, 
and other animal products. 

Canada is one of the top five cus- 
tomers for U.S. agricultural products, 
but during the 1980's the agricultural 
trade balance hat been steadily shift- 
ing in Canada's favor. 

This shift largely reflects the depreci- 
ation in Canada's dollar against the 
U.S, dollar, making imports from' 
Canada cheaper and U.S. exports 
more expensive to Canadians- The 
changing trade balance has been ac- 
companied by an increasing number of 
agricultural trade disputes, including 
disagreements over potatoes, hogs, 
and corn. 

Most of the provisions of the agree- 
ment that relate to agriculture deal 

with tariff reduction and quantity re- 



strictions. Several provisions pertain 
to specific commodities. Other lan- 
guage deals more generally with ag- 
ricultural subsidies and technical 
barriers. 

Among the agreements are the follow- 
ing: 

• Both countries wilt eliminate all 
agricultural tariffs within JO 
years. Although nontariff trade 
restrictions are the principal bar- 
rier to trade in most agricultural 
products, tariffs are significant for 
some products. 

U.S. fruits and vegetables, vegeta- 
ble oil, processed eggs, poultry, 
cigarettes, and beer are subject to 
high Canadian tariffs. U.S. tar- 
iffs are highest on Canada's ex- 
ports of rapeseed oil and meal, 
selected vegetables, tobacco, and 
wine. Because both countries' tar- 
iffs are higher on processed items, 
trade in high-value agricultural 
products will especially benefit 
from tariff reductions. 

• With respect to tariffs on fresh 
fruits and vegetables^ a conditional 
reversion to the existing tariff rate 
will be allowed for 20 years. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are subject 
to the 10-year tariff reduction, but 
if certain conditions are met, tar- 
iffs will be allowed to revert to 
existing levels. 

"* The United States agreed not to put 
quantity restrictions on imports of 
Canadian products having 10 per- 
cent or less sugar by dry weight. 
The United States has had import 
quotas on certain sugar- 
containing products since 1985. 
This provision, although not dif- 
ferent from current laws, assures 
Canada continued market access 
for some products that contain 
sugar. 

,• Canada agreed to eliminate import 
licenses for U.S. wheat, barley, 
oats t and products, as soon as sup- 
port levels for these products in 
both countries are equal This pro- 
vision would allow greater access 
for U.S. products. Removal of li- 
censee on w r heat could be espe- 
cially significant because of 
Canada's two-price wheat system, 
which currently maintains domes- 
tic prices above world prices. 

In a related provision, both coun- 
tries have agreed not to impose or 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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U.S. -Canada Trade 


In Selected Farm Products, 19B6 
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reimpose quantity restrictions on 
grain or grain products as long as 
there are no significant changes 
in grain support programs that 
would lead to a significant change 
in imports from the other country 

Canada agreed to remove trans- 
portation subsidies for products 
moving through western ports to 
U+S. markets. Western Canadian 
grains and oilseeds destined for 
export have been eligible for subsi- 
dized rail rates for many years. 
In 1984, rates were raised, but 
subsidies were extended to more 
products* This helped increase 
Canadian exports to the U.S. Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Removal of subsidies would mean 
that transportation rates on pro- 
ducts destined for U.S t markets 
through Western Canadian ports 
would increase from about 
CanS6.00 per ton to about 
CanS3Q,00. likely reducing Cana- 
dian exports of these products. 
Products exported to the United 
States through the port of Thun- 
der Bay on Lake Superior, which 



were eligible for the subsidized 
rates prior to 1984, would not be 
affected. 

Canada agreed to increase global 
import quotas for poultry, poultry 
products, and eggs to the annual 
average of actual shipments during 
the pastS years. Canada regu- 
lates its poultry sector by a sup- 
ply management system that con- 
trols production and imports by 
quotas. 

U.S. poultry exports to Canada 
have exceeded the global quota in 
recent years. The United States 
has exported additional quantities 
under supplemental quotas be- 
cause Canadian demand has ex- 
ceede d d ome s tic pro d uc tion ♦ If 
Canada reduces supplemental 
quotas in the future, this provi- 
sion would ensure U.S. access to 
the Canadian market. 

The two countries will exempt each 
other from their respective meat im- 
port taws. Both countries have 
countercyclical red meat import 
laws that are designed to limit 
imports when domestic production 
is large. The United States has 
not imposed quotas on Canada 



since the red meat import law 
was revised in 1979, although the 
United States limited Canadian 
imports in 1982 and 1983 under 
voluntary restraints. 

Canada imposed its meat import 
restriction in 1985, but applied 
quotas only to EC beef. Although 
beef already moves freely between 
the two countries, this provision 
should provide even greater cer- 
tainty to exporters that shipments 
will not be interrupted by quotas. 

Other agricultural provisions and 
issues. Both countries have 
agreed not to use direct export 
subsidies on agricultural products 
shipped to each other. They have 
also agreed to minimize technical 
barriers that interfere with trade 
in food and beverages. 

Both the United States and 
Canada make use of a wide range 
of programs to assist producers in 
agriculture as well as in other 
sectors. The negotiators decided 
to defer negotiation on any ag- 
ricultural subsidy reduction to the 
multilateral trade talks now going 
on under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. These negotiations began 
in September 1986 in Uruguay. 

In other provisions of the agree- 
ment, access for U.S. wine and 
distilled spirits will be improved 
by according U.S. products treat- 
ment more equal to that given 
domestic Canadian products. Dis- 
criminatory pricing, distributing, 
and retailing practices have im- 
peded U.S. penetration of the 
Canadian market. Many of these 
practices will be phased out. 

Both countries will retain their 
laws regarding dumping and 
countervailing duties. Disputes 
over trade remedy law decisions 
may be appealed to a bilateral 
panel. Duties currently in place 
because of application of national 
law will remain, but annual re- 
views of these duties can now be 
further reviewed by the bilateral 
panel. 
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Beneficiaries: U.S. Wine, Fruit, 
Vegetables, Processed Products 

About half of the value of U-S. exports 
to Canada and one-quarter of U.S. im- 
ports from Canada could be affected 
by specific provisions of the new agree- 
ment. Much of the value of U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports is accounted for by 
fruits and vegetables, which could 
benefit from tariff reduction. If these 
commodities are omitted, the value of 
potentially affected trade is small. 
However, because trade has been 
limited by restrictions m the past, re- 
ducing restrictions could lead to an 
overall expansion in trade. 

In addition to fruits and vegetables. 
the agreement could benefit U.S. ex- 
ports of wine, poultry and eggs* some 
grains, and high-value and processed 
products. Canadian exports of storage 
vegetables (potatoes, onions, and car- 
rots} and beef could also benefit, 
[Carol A t Goodloe and Marv Anne Nor* 
mile (202) 786-1663] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural 
Statistics Board reports that will be 
issued by the time the 
January/February Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

December 

1 Egg Products 

2 Poultry Slaughter 

3 Dairy Products 

4 Celery 

10 Crop Production 

11 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Vegetables 

15 Potato Stocks 
Milk Production 
Cattle on Feed 

18 Catfish 

21 Cold Storage 

23 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

28 Livestock Slaughter 

29 Peanut Stocks & Processing 
31 Agricultural Prices 




Resources 



WATER QUALITY ACT WILL 
AFFECT US- FARMING 



The Water Quality Act (WQA), passed 
by Congress last February, expanded 
the categories of pollutants regulated, 
including no n point-source pollution; in- 
creased the scope of water quality reg- 
ulations to include groundwater: and 
authorized the appropriation of $400 
million in Federal grants to reduce 
non point-source pollution. 

The Water Quality Act will have an 
impact on agricultural practices be- 
cause nonpoint-source pollution is a 
byproduct of agricultural production. 
Runoff from agricultural lands con- 
tain* sediment, nitrogen, phosphorous, 
pesticides, and other substances that 
constitute a significant portion of 
nonpoint-source pollution entering the 
nation's waterways and estuaries- 
Agricultural lands axe responsible for 
about a third of the estimated 36 bil- 
lion in ofTsite damage caused by soil 
erosion yearly. Leaching of nutrients 
and pesticides from cropland into 
groundwater is a problem in some ru- 
ral areas. The level of nonpoint*source 
pollution from agricultural land can be 
reduced by altering production prac- 
tices. 

The WQA differs from prior legislation 
by requiring States to consider both 
point- and nonpoint-source pollution in 



water quality programs. States are 
required to conduct an inventory of 
navigable waters and identify sources 
of water quality degradation. They 
are to develop management plans 
which identity best management prac- 
tices and enable each State to meet 
water quality standards of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

Because no State has yet completed 
an inventory of its navigable water- 
sheds and submitted a management 
program for approval, the extent to 
which agriculture will be affected by 
the WQA is uncertain. Most States 
are considering the use of voluntary 
compliance measures! combined with 
training and education programs, 
demonstration projects, and water 
quality monitoring 

A few States are examining a regula- 
tory approach in watersheds identified 
as having persistent and severe pollu- 
tion. The most frequently mentioned 
target for both the voluntary and regu- 
latory approaches is limiting soil ero- 
sion on agricultural lands to T t the 
level of erosion at which a soil can 
maintain its productive capacity in- 
definitely. 

The Food Security Act of 1985 con- 
tained conservation provisions that 
complement the WQA, Among these 
provisions were the Conservation Re- 
serve Program (CRP) and the Conser- 
vation Compliance Provision. The 
WQA and the conservation provisions 
in the 1985 Farm Act will improve 
water quality by changing agricultur- 
al practices to reduce soil erosion. In 
addition, the WQA will require ag- 
ricultural producers to undertake mea- 
sures to control ofTsite movement of 
agricultural chemicals and livestock 
waste. 

How will the WQA and the conserva- 
tion provisions of the Food Security 
Act affect agriculture? Some of the 
effects are as follows: 

• We can identify which lands may 
require treatment in order to meet 
nonpoint-source targets. (See 
map in Agricultural Outlook. April 
1987, page 28j On much of this 
land, erosion can be reduced u> 
target levels by altering tillage 
practices. But. on other sites the 
crop rotations must be shifted 
from more erosive crops such as 
corn and soybeans to less erosive 
rotations such as hay and 
pasture. 
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Potash Prices Surge 

Farmers faced higher potash prices 
this fail because of dumping duties 
placed on Canadian potash by the 
U.S. Government Prices could rise 
even higher next spring. 

The duties have had widespread ef- 
fects on domestic potash prices be- 
cause U.S. farmers depend on Cana- 
dian imports for nearly 65 percent of 
their potash. Farmers paid $135 per 
ton in October, 17 percent above 
spring 1987 and 26 percent above fall 
1986. 

Wholesale prices have risen even more 
dramatical ly t increasing by over 50 
percent since July, indicating that fer* 
tilizer dealers may be absorbing some 
of the price increase Even with this 
fall's runup in price, though, potash is 
still selling well below the peak of 
$155 per ton observed in 1961 and 
1982. 

The preliminary dumping ruling by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
was in response to a petition by two 
domestic potash producers, who 
charged that producers in Canada 
were selling potash in the United 
States at less than fair market value. 

Producers in Canada were assessed 
dumping margins which added from 
9.1 to 86.2 percent to the price at 
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which potash is Imported. Since the 
end of August, U.S. potash importers 
have been required to post bonds or 
make cash deposits on their U.S. 
sales. The final ruling on whether the 
dumping margins will remain in place 
is expected in February, [Harry 
Vroomen and Stan Daberkow (202) 
786-1456} 



However, the potential for ground- 
water contamination was not con- 
sidered when the discharge per- 
mits were issued. 

Much of the nation's livestock pro- 
duction is on farms with less than 
300 animal units, and runofT and 
groundwater contamination from 
these smaller operations is consid- 
ered nonpoint-source pollution in 
the WQA. Effluent from these 
smaller Operations constitutes a 
significant problem and will be af- 
fected by the WQA. Management 
of animal wastes in a manner 
that does not degrade surface or 
groundwater increases the cost of 
livestock production. 

Agriculture contributes only one-third 
of the total U.S. nonpoint-source pollu- 
tion. The n on agricultural sources of 
nonpoint-source pollution need to be 
identified lest agriculture, as a large 
and visible source, is called upon to 
bear a disproportionate share of the 
burden. [Bengt Hyberg (202) 
786-1404] 



Forty to 45 million acres of crop- 
land are expected to enter the 
Conservation Reserve Program, 
and an additional 9 million are 
not expected to remain in produc- 
tion because they require exten- 
sive conservation measures in or- 
der to meet the soil erosion tar- 
gets. Idling this land will cut ag- 
ricultural production. 

In addition, the changes in pro- 
duction practices in areas with 
erosion levels greater than T will 
alter crop yields and regional pro- 
duction patterns. In areas where 
crop rotations must change, or 
more expensive production prac- 
tices implemented, net income and 
agricultural production could be 
reduced, In the long run, though, 
reduced erosion will preserve crop- 
land productive capacity. 

The WQA will reduce agricultural 
chemical use. Some observers are 
suggesting user taxes on agricul- 
tural chemicals. Iowa has im- 



posed a tax (75 cents per ton) on 
nitrogen. Changes in chemical 
use will alter agricultural yields. 

The soil tolerance target men- 
tioned by many States is more 
stringent than the standard set by 
the Conservation Compliance Pro- 
vision. The WQA sets a goal that 
agricultural land contributing to 
nonpoint-source pollution be held 
at an erosion level less than the 
tolerance, not just highly erodible 
land participating in commodity 
programs. 

Seepage from manure storage fa- 
cilities contains large quantities 
of bacteria, nitrogen, and phos- 
phorous, which can contaminate 
both surface waterways and 
groundwater. Livestock oper- 
ations with more than 300 animal 
units are defined as point sources 
which require discharge permits if 
they are adjacent to waterways. 
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Fundamental Changes Ahead 
For the Farm Credit System 



The farm crisis of the early 1 980*s produced ongoing 
problems for the Farm Credit System (FCS). After two 
previous Government attempts to keep the system from 
bankruptcy. Congress is considering legislation to provide 
Federal financial assistance to the FCS and put its 
assets on a firmer, more commercial basis. While this 
legislation addresses the financial difficulty of the FCS, it 
has raised questions about whether the system's fun- 
damental cooperative nature is being changed. The FCS 
took on its present form and functions during the Depres- 
sion, It is a federation of individual associations and 
banks organized as cooperatives. 

Individual associations within the 12 FCS districts make 
short- and long-term loans to farmers, Within each 
district there are three banks: a Federal Land Bank 
(FLB) that specializes in farmland loans, a Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank (FlCB) that specializes in operating 
and intermediate credit, and a Bank for Cooperatives 
(BC) that lends to farmer«owned supply, marketing, and 
processing cooperatives. Over the past 50 years, the FCS 
became the largest lender to agriculture, particularly for 
real estate purchases. At its peak in 1983, the FCS had 
outstanding loans totaling $82 billion, representing one- 
third of farm debt. 

Debt Loss Increases^ 

Then Loan \ olume Declines 

Farmers' financial difficulties led the FCS to announce in 
autumn 1985 that it had some $13 billion in loans on 
which farmers might default over the next few years, and 



that its internal resources would be inadequate to cover 
the losses. The system reported losses of $2.8 billion in 
1985 and $1.8 billion in 1986, 

Compounding the problem of losses has been a decline in 
loan volume. Over the last 2 years, as farmers* cash flow 
has improved, loan volume at the FCS has fallen; farm- 
ers are paying off their debt without taking out new FCS 
loans. Consequently* loan volume dropped roughly $1 
billion per month from the end of 1985 to date, although 
the rate of decline appears to be slowing. 

The Federal Government has aided the FCS twice in the 
last 3 years. The first instance, in 1985, resulted in a 
major restructuring of the powers and responsibility of 
the system's regulator, the Farm Credit Administration 
(FCA). In addition, a new bank, the Farm Credit System 
Capita] Corporation, was created to act as a source of 
financial assistance for troubled institutions. A mecha- 
nism was also created to provide direct Federal financial 
help to the FCS if it is deemed necessary by FCA 

In 1986, Congress again acted to provide relief to the 
FCS by allowing its institutions to deviate from generally 
accepted accounting practices. The change was made to 
help FCS institutions absorb the losses from loans in 
arrears or in foreclosure. 

These losses have eroded the system's internal reserves. 
Only the presence of over £6 billion in surplus in the fall 
of 1985 has allowed the FCS to continue operating this 
long. However, the reserves are not uniformly distrib- 
uted, nor have the losses been distributed in the same 
pattern as the reserves. As a result, a number of FCS 
institutions are now in danger of financial failure, even 
though the system, collectively, still had a surplus over 
$L2 billion as of September 30, 1987. 

In April 1987, the FCS reported a surprisingly small loss 
of $155 million for the first quarter, based upon improv- 
ing economic trends within the farm sector. Financial 
results for the second quarter showed losses of only $46 
million, and recently released information for the third 
quarter shows a profit of $4 million. Since the FCS's 
request for Federal assistance had forecast total 1987 
losses of Si. 28 billion, financial reports for the first 9 
months of 1987 raise questions about the earlier projec- 
tions. 

Despite Recent Improvement, 

System Still Has Fundamental Problems 

The most recent financial reports clearly portray an 
improving position for the FCS. However, the underlying 
trends are far less rosy. The system continues to carry a 
large volume of high-Cost debt. With generally lower 
market interest rates and competition from other lenders, 
this debt has held net interest income for the system very 

low. 

Even with minimal interest rate margins on FCS loans, 
the system's loan volume continues to decline, making it 
extremely difficult to generate the retained earnings 
needed to keep financially troubled FCS institutions from 
insolvency. Thus, the system still desperately needs as- 
sistance. 

The improved profits in the middle of this year were due 
to failing banks 1 liquidating assets to preserve their 
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ites and Risk 
On FC5 Bonds 



Institutions in the Farm Credit System issue short- and 
long-term bonds to finance farm mortgages and operating 
loans. Unlike commercial banks or savings and loans that 
rely on deposits, FCS institutions rely on the bond market 
as a source of funds. 

The FCS currently faces a high cost of funding because it 
issued long-term bonds in the early 1980 T s when interest 
rates were several percentage points higher than they are 
now. This means that to be competitive today with other 
institutions, the FCS must offer loans at a price very close 
to, and in some casesieven less than, what it is still paying 
for the funds. 

Competitive interest rates and timely payment of bond 
interest and principal are essential if the FCS is to raise 
capita] in the bond market Since the bond market places a 
cost premium on securities based on the riskiness of the 
collateral backing them, the FCS finds the cost of issuing 
securities rising when the quality of its assets (performance 
of its loans) is decreasing. One would expect the bond 
market to reflect the drop in the quality of the FCS loan 
portfolio by driving a wedge between the cost of FCS bonds 
and the cost of bonds from other, less risky agencies, such 
as the Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA), 

Risk Premium Stable on 
Distant-Maturity FCS Bonds 

But this has not happened for long-term, distant*maturity 
FCS bonds. While FCS long-term bonds continue to sell for 
considerably less than Treasury bonds, there has been no 
dramatic change during the last year. At the same time, 
the spread between FCS and FNMA bonds with distant 
maturities has been relatively small It is therefore likely 
that swings seen in these FCS yields and spreads over 
Treasury yields were due to factors other than FCS risk. 

FCS bonds with near maturities are a different story. 
Near-maturity FNMA bonds have shown relatively small 
yield differences from Treasuries over the past year, while 
comparable FCS bonds have had large spreads. It is likely 
that the large FC&Treasury differential represents a shcrtr 
term risk premium on FCS issuances due to investor con- 
cern about timely payment of FCS interest and principal, 

Shori-Term Bond Surfeit 

Has Affected Long-Term Bond Market 

In the last 2 years, near maturity bond yields have reached 
neu highs each time an FCS financial status report was 
released. However, for an extended period after the second- 
quarter 1987 report was released, spreads declined some- 
what This drop was due both to a smaller- than-expected 
loan loss for the first quarter and to the announcement that 
the FCS passed the $2 billion mark far restructuring trou- 
bled loans this yearj both events helped give investors 
confidence that the quality of FCS assets will improve. An 
additional factor is that during this time Congress was 
actively debating ways to bail out the system. 

Another factor contributing to the yield spread on near- 
maturity bonds has been the very large amount of short- 
term debt that the FCS has issued. Because the FCS faces 
an uncertain future, it has not been able to issue long term 
bonds at a favorable rate The system has relied exclu- 



sively on short-term debt to meet Hs capital requirement* 
during the past couple of years. Since there was a surplus 
of these FCS short-term bonds available, their price went 
down and, correspondingly * their yield went up. 

The short-term market became so saturated that by Sep- 
tember 23, 1987, yields reached 7.375 percent on new 
3-month issues— the highest rate ever in the 15-month 
history of the issue. The yield was 7.90 percent on G-month 
issues, the highest rate paid since December 1985. It is 
likely that the market for long-term FCS bonds ne axing 
maturity has been depressed by this surplus of short-term 
bonds. 

Cost of Funding Rising 

To the FCS, short-term bonds have the disadvantage of 
being closely connected with day-to-day market activity. 
The cost of funding using short-term bonds is unpredictable, 
because the bond issue 1 ! interest rate must be set close to 
current yields of comparable securities. 

The rising interest rates of the past year have had the 
greatest effect on the cost of funding for the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, which specialize in loans to Produc- 
tion Credit Associations. This is because FICB's have the 
greatest portion of their portfolio in short-term obligations. 

From March through mid -September, the FICB's saw their 
average cost of funds go up three-quarters of a percentage 
point, with a rise of almost a fifth of a point occurring 
during late August and early September. This increase 
pulled their average cost of funds up to 6,14 percent 

At the other end of the tpectrum are the Federal Land 
Banks, specializing In long-term farm mortgages and longer 
term bond issues. They have not experienced much change 
in their average cost of funds, staying between 10*15 and 
10-25 percent for the entire year. 

Between these two extremes are the Banks for Coopera- 
tives, which specialize in lending to farm cooperatives. 
TTiey have seen a rise of three-fifths of a percent since last 
March, bringing them up to an average cost of 8 percent 

The moderate size of the interest rate differential between 
long-term FCS and FNMA bonds during the past year 
suggests that roost investors believe the system will not 
default on its securities. One reason frequently noted is 
that the system's implied Government-agency status calms 
investor fears. 

Nevertheless, the increased differential generated 2 years 
ago when news of FCS problems broke has not disap- 
peared* This premium persists because of the FCS'f on- 
going struggle to remain solvent, and the continued strug- 
gle of the farm sector itself. 

In the wake of the October 19 stock market dive, investors 
have fled from stocks to bonds t driving bond prices up and 
yields down. This means the FCS now faces lower funding 
costs than anticipated. Offsetting this serendipity is the 
problem that it may be necessary to lower the price of FCS 
loans to farmers, in order to remain competitive with other 
lenders. In this cas£ the spread between the FCS's cost of 
Funds and the price at which it can sell them may not 
widen. Since the long-term bonds issued in the early 1980*3 
with very high coupon rates are still outstanding, the net 
change in the system's position may not be large. {Merritt 
Hughes (202) 786-1889] 
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FCS Must Pay Risk Premium on its Short-Term Bonds 
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short-term viability. While the FCS has made modest 
improvements in reducing the volume of troubled farm 
loans, loan demand continued to decline and the ratio of 
troubled Joans to total loans has not changed signifi- 
cantly. In a number of banks, borrower stock (the stock 
each borrower is required to purchase from the FCS 
whenever a Joan is taken out) is trading for weJI below 
face value, and there is little prospect of a recovery 
without Federal assistance. 

In March 1987, the FCS asked the Federal Government 
for $6 billion in direct assistance. In response, both the 
House and the Senate began to develop bills to resolve 
the FCS's difficulties- Critical elements sought by the 
bill-writers included the following: 

• providing enough financial aid to the FCS so it can 
absorb losses in its portfolio and remain a viable 
lender to farmers, 

• ensuring that existing borrower stock is protected 
from the system T s losses, 

• requiring the FCS to examine delinquent borrowers; 1 
financial condition and restructure loans, when re- 
structuring is eheaper than foreclosing, 

• providing the FCS w ith the ability to generate 
capital over time, instead of relying on borrowers* 
stock, and 

• providing a means for preventing future losses by 
establishing a central reserve or insurance fund 
which can be used prior to Federal Government 
assistance. 

A number of issues not directly related to providing 
assistance to the FCS were added to the legislative 
agenda. Two major ones were the development of a 
secondary market far agricultural mortgages, and reform 
of the Farmers* Home Administration (FmHA) proce- 
dures for dealing with delinquent FmHA borrowers. 
These were included on the grounds that general reform 
of agricultural lending markets was required, not just 
assistance to the FCS. 



Bill-writers were also concerned with budget impacts of 
any new legislation and with securing Federal control 
over the use of any Federal funds released to the FCS. 

House Bill Would 
Restructure System 

In November, the House of Representatives passed 
H.R. 3030. requiring FCS reorganization. The major pro- 
visions of the House bill are as follows: 

• borrower stock is guaranteed for the next 5 years, 

• the FCS is required to restructure delinquent loans 
on which the cost of foreclosure exceeds the cost of 
restructuring, 

• borrower rights are expanded to ensure that farmers 
are treated fairly by the FCS, 

• a Temporary Assistance Board is created to super- 
vise the operations of institutions requiring Financial 
assistance over the next 5 years, 

• $25 billion in direct Federal assistance is made 
available in 1988 and authority is given for appro- 
priations in subsequent years, with funds provided to 
the FCS to be ofTset through Federal sales of FmHA 
Rural Development Insurance Fund assets, 

• a central reserve is established to provide a second 
line of defense for creditors of FCS institutions, 

• major reorganization of the FCS is required, with an 
expanded role for local associations (Production 
Credit Association and Federal Land Bank Associ- 
ation), dissolution of existing district banks (Federal 
Land Bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, and 
Bank for Cooperatives), consolidation of districts, 
and authority to merge institutions, 

• a secondary market for agricultural mortgages is 
created within the FCS to serve all agricultural 
lenders, and 

• borrowers* rights are expanded at FmHA. 
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Senate Bill Features 
Off-Budget Financing 

The pending Senate Bill, S. 1665, also deals with these 
major elements In addition to the provisions of the 
House bill, it includes features to: 

• require that over time the FCS move away from 
borrower stock as the primary means of funding the 
system, and move toward more permanent sources of 
capital, such as preferred stock sold to investors and 
fee income, and 

* Create a mechanism for off-budget financing of Fed- 
eral assistance to the FCS, by allowing the sale of 
Government-guaranteed bonds. 

While the House and Senate bills contain similar provi- 
sions, they differ in a number of ways. The House bill is 
more definitive as to how the FCS is to be restructured. 

Provisions in HJL 3030 require that no more than six 
service center banks be created to support associations 
by consolidating funding needs. These new banks would 
have no supervisory or lending authority, unlike existing 
district banks. In turn, associations (FCA's and FLBA's) 
would take Over the function of the current district 
banks. The intent of the House bill is to concentrate 
lending decisions at the association level and centralize 
fundraising. The Senate bill allows mergers and dissolu- 
tion of system institutions, subject to informed borrower 
consent, but does not encourage the massive restruc- 
turing prescribed in the House bill. 

The financial assistance package in the Senate bill 
places more authority and flexibility with the proposed 
Temporary Assistance Board than does the House bill 
and relies to a large extent on off-budget financing. By 
contrast, the House hill provides assistance under specific 
rules through annual appropriations financed by the sale 
of FmHA assets. 

Both Bills Change 

Means of Capitalizing FCS 

New means of capitalizing the FCS are addressed in both 
pieces of legislation. But, the Senate bill allows the 
potential for the FCS to move further away from tradi- 
tional cooperative organization principles, by allowing 
the sale of transferable stock to investors. It also re- 
quires the FCS to reduce the use of borrower stock over 
time and replace it with fee income, either through loan 
origination charges or increased interest margins. H.R- 
, 3030 allows institutions flexibility ill developing perma- 
nent capital, including the use of preferred stock, but is 
less specific in requiring changes in capitalization meth- 
ods. 

The secondary market in each bill provides an opportu- 
nity for farm lenders to make loans, pool them, and sell 
securities backed by the loans to investors. This proce- 
dure allows matching of lenders who are willing to take 
on long-term, fixed-rate debt with farmers who wish to 
secure such mortgages. Farmers Home provisions of the 
Senate bill stipulate that the Secretary of Agriculture 
apply a consistent restructuring policy nationally and 
require timely decisions to foreclose or restructure those 
borrowers whose loans are delinquent* Both bills also 
establish a package of borrower rights and provide addi- 
tional benefits to farmers who lose their farms through 
foreclosure or voluntary conveyance to FraHA< 



With Secondary Market for Farm Loans^ 
Commercial Banks Will Make Long-Term Loans 

The structure of the Farm Credit System and the envi- 
ronment in which it operates will change significantly in 
the future. In the near term, the financial condition of 
the FCS will be most sensitive to farmers' demand for 
credit. 

The FCS is a demand-driven institution, and to the 
extent that farmers continue to curtail their use of credit, 
it will face continued pressure to contract. Higher inter* 
est costs, large Government payments to farmers, and 
producers' uncertainty about long-term developments in 
agriculture all will help limit the demand for farm Credit. 

Similarly, the actions of competing farm lenders will 
have a major effect on the FCS, Creation of a secondary 
market for farm loans should increase the ability of 
commercial banks to originate long-term loans to farm- 
ers. This, in conjunction with banks' existing short-term 
lending, will allow them to become one-stop sources of 
Credit. 

Insurance companies have been another major source of 
Credit for farmers. The secondary market could either 
increase or decrease the role of life insurance companies 
as originators of farmland loans. Their role could in- 
crease from the greater liquidity provided by the secon- 
dary market, or it could decrease if the companies choose 
to participate in the farmland loan market by purchasing 
securities rather than by making loans directly. 

FmHA lending activities, which are separate from those 
of the FCS, also affect demand for FCS loans. Under 
current legislation, the FmHA is phasing out its direct 
lending program and moving toward guarantees for loans 
originated by other lenders. 

If this continues, it creates an opportunity for the FCS 
and other lenders to expand their loan volume into higher 
risk borrowers without assuming the risk. FmHA's guar- 
antees on loan principal and its withdrawal from direct 
lending both serve to stimulate loan volume of other 
lenders- 

Local Control & Cooperative Nature 
Of FCS May Change 

The legislation in Congress would provide the FCS with 
the financial capacity to absorb its projected losses and 
remain a source of credit for farmers. However, certain 
proposed changes may result in an institution signifi- 
cantly different from the current FCS 

Local control by farmer/borrowers and access to low-cost 
credit have long been two main characteristics of FCS 
assistance. While the reorganization of the FCS appears 
lo strengthen local control by limiting the authority of 
the banks and strengthening horrower rights, other fea- 
tures of the legislation may reduce the Cooperative na- 
ture of the FCS. Both bills create the potential ibr 
reducing farmers' control of the FCS 
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For example, the compulsory reorganization required by 
H R 3030 removes the district banks and vests authority 
in the associations. This results in a single association 
serving several States. Individual borrowers will face 
major obstacles in gaining a voice in the management of 
their association because of its large size. 

Similarly, S. 1665 allows the FCS to issue transferable 
preferred stock as a means of capitalization. Such stock 
would be marketable only if it bore a relatively large 
dividend which was cumulative. Dividends would create 
a significant claim on the FCS's future income and thus 
require higher interest payments by farmers. 

Part of the argument for assisting the FCS is that it 
provides an alternative to investor-owned, profit-oriented 
lending institutions, thereby helping to keep agricultural 
capital markets competitive To the extent that the FCS 
gives up its cooperative nature and loses touch with its 
membership, it fails in this task. 

The FCS continues to be restricted to lending to agricul- 
ture and related activities, leaving it exposed to farm 
income fluctuations. The creation of a secondary market 
and the problems of implementing schemes for adequate 
asset-liability management will further complicate its 
operations. 

The FCS*s survival requires rebuilding the system's 
capital, which can only be accomplished by generating 
positive earnings. In this process, the FCS will have to 
balance the need for additional earnings from farmers 
against reduced service to members and lower loan vol- 
umes. While the mandate of the FCS is not changed in 
the new legislation, future pressures on the system to 
rebuild capital and repay the Government may lead to 
decisions that are financially prudent but blur the dis- 
tinction between the FCS and commercial banks, [David 
Freshwater (202) 786-1885] 




The Long-Range Outlook for 

China's Agricultural Production & Trade 



After expanding rapidly from the late 1970's to 1984, 
China's agricultural production has stowed to a more 
normal growth rate in the last couple of years. With 
domestic demand increasing, the country's agricultural 
commodity exports— particularly grain— are expected to 
shrink, China should be a net grain importer in 1987, 
after only a 2-year status as a net grain exporter, 

Phenomenal Growth Has Slowed 

China's total agricultural output grew by more than 9 
percent per year between 1978 and 1984, then slowed to 
about 3 percent annually starting from 1985. In the two 
decades prior to 1978, in contrast, there was virtually no 
growth. 

In 1979, the Chinese Government began a revolutionary 
program to reorganize farm production units and change 
rural institutions to revitalize the rural economy. The 
program eventually included disbanding communes and 
instituting' a contract system. Farm households began to 
plan their crops, make economic decisions* and allocate 
resources to raise output, reduce costs and maximize 
income. Farm families responded positively to the initia- 
tive, and Output and income rose sharply. 

Government procurement prices were increased in 1979 
for grains and livestock products. Private plots in poor 
areas were allowed to expand in 1981, and rural trade 
markets (previously known as free markets) were re- 
sumed. These programs stimulated farmers* enthusiasm 
to produce more, even before the commune system was 
ended. 
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The commune system was dismantled at the end of 1984, 
and the Government reduced the quantity of goods pur- 
chased through the state procurement system. Farm 
households now sell output to both the Government and 
local markets. Grains, oilseeds, and livestock products 
are available in rural trade markets all over the country. 

In large measure, the farm output growth achieved since 
the end of the l970*s reflects one-time gains from restruc- 
turing an inefficient farming system, which lacked incen- 
tives for individual Farmers and households. Many rea- 
sons have been cited for the growth slowdown, particu- 
larly grains, since 1985, including continuous decline in 
grain crop area; the diversion of inputs, especially fertil- 
izer, from grain crops to other uses; unfavorable input 
prices; and bad weather. 

Consumption Continues To Expand 

Along with the rapid growth in farm output and in both 
farm and urban income, China's per capita consumption 
of agricultural commodities has increased markedly since 
1976. This is in contrast to thi previous two decades, 
which saw little expansion of commodity consumption. 
For instance, per capita grain consumption was 198 
kilograms in 1958 and 196 kilograms in 1978, But, it 
rose to 254 In 1985, an increase of over 30 percent in less 
than a decade. Per capita consumption of other major 
agricultural commodities expanded even faster. 

Per capita consumption oflivestock products is still low 
compared with world averages, despite impressive in- 
creases in the last decade. This is also true for vegetable 
oil* sugar, and cloth consumption. 

For most of the last 37 years, China was a net exporter 
of farm products. As recently as 1978, agricultural 
exports— including live animals, livestock products, rice, 
fruit, and vegetables— accounted for almost one-third of 
total exports. Mam agricultural imports were wheat, 
conu and cotton. However, China sharply increased ag- 
ricultural imports in the late 1970's and the early 1980's 
because of the rural reforms. 

Nevertheless. Chinese policymakers were never commit- 
ted to permanently increasing reliance on foreign, sources 
for basic commodities. The import increase during the 
late 1970's and early 1980's was considered temporary. 

And in fact, it was short lived. Imports of basic com- 
modities peaked during 1980 and 1982 and then plum- 
meted in 1983 and 1984, as rapid growth of domestic 
production peaked in 1984. Since 1984, China has re- 
turned to being a net agricultural exporter, as it was in 
most of the 1960's and 1970's. Its agricultural trade 
surplus has grown bigger in the past 3 years. 

Future Output Expansion 
Will Sot Be As Easy 

Higher yields, which generated almost all of the growth 
in grain production for the last decade, will be the sole 
source for future farm output growth. Arable area has 
continuously declined in the 1980's because of nonfarm 
use, such as expansion of housing, factories, and road 
construction, and it will continue to decline because there 
is little land that can be economically reclaimed. In the 
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last couple of years, area sown to crops, including grains, 
has been maintained only by increased multiple crop- 
ping. During 1978-84, yield increases for wheat, rice, 
coarse grains, and oilseed crops were rapid, largely be- 
cause of greater and more efficient use of inputs, im- 
proved varieties, better Farm management, and more 
specialization. These changes were the result of the new 
policies and reform programs implemented after 1976. 

The new policies, particularly the household contract 
system, have already produced most of their benefits, 
Input increases, particularly good quality fertilizer and 
other agricultural chemicals, will be much slower than in 
the early 1980s, 
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This indicates to China *s leaders that farm output will 
have to continue increasing mainly through better 
yields. Recent difficulties in achieving higher yields have 
led China's policymakers to lower the 1990 grain output 
target from 450 million tons to 425-450 million. 

Marketing and Price Systems Seed Reform 

China's leaders also face reform of the marketing and 
price systems. The old Government procurement system 
cannot deal efficiently with the rapid growth of farm 
products and the rising importance of consumer demand. 
Unless the system changes, producer incentives will be 
diminished, consumer dissatisfaction will grow, and bud* 
get subsidies on farm products will strain Government 
revenues. 

Without reform toward a rational price system, China's 
grain production will not be profitable. Output increases 
will be difficult to achieve, allocation of farm resources 
will be inefficient, and the composition of crop and live- 
stock production will be irrational. 

China's planners must increase investment in agricul- 
tural infrastructure. Since the household contract sys- 
tem was implemented, Government investment in the 
farming sector has fallen dramatically, and household 
investment has also been low. Continuous lack of invest- 
ment in irrigation, land improvement, and farm mecha- 
nization will deprive the farms of growth. 

Other problems face China's agriculture. Better market 
information is needed to compensate for reduced central 
control. Also, China has shortages of most forms of 
energy, including diesel fuel and electricity. A host of 
problems, from inadequate transportation to livestock 
breeding, will need attention. 

Production and Trade Prospects 
Are Stabilizing 

Farm output is expected to gnow an average of 3 percent 
annually for the rest of the 1980's and the 1990's, 
roughly the same rate as in the past 2 years. Livestock 
consumption of grain should gradually level off in the 

next few years, but industrial use of grain likely will 
increase. 
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Production and trade prospects are summarized as fok 
lows: 

Wheat.— China's demand for wheat will continue to grow 
fast. This growth, coupled with slowing production 
gains, makes it likely that imports will begin to rise this 
year. Wheat demand will grow as income rises. Imports 
could expand for the rest of the century. It is also likely 
that the Chinese Government will regulate wheat con- 
sumption to slow down import expansion. 

Rice.^ Rice output peaked in 1984, and consumption is 
slowing. Rice exports have so far been low, and Chinese 
officials suggest that surplus rice could be used for feed 
manufacturing in South China. Otherwise* China may 
well provide some unpleasant surprises for other rice 
exporters in international markets. 

Coarse grains,— This year's coarse grain output could 
match the record 96.2 million tons harvested in 1984. 
Consumption has declined in recent years as consumers 
have shifted to wheat* rice, and meat However, the 
livestock sector has demanded increasing amounts of 
coarse grain, particularly corn, and pressured the Gov* 
ernment to reduce corn exports to Asian markets, espe- 
cially in the past couple of years when com production 
has been below par. China's plans, which call for ex* 
pan ding mixed feed manufacturing from the current 18 
million tons to 50 million In 1990 and 100-120 million in 
2000, will increase domestic demand for coarse grains. 
So, although com exports may well continue, they are 
expected to diminish gradually, 

Because of the poor transportation system inside China, 
some corn will continue to be imported for livestock in the 
southern part of the country. Internal transfer of corn 
from the northeast region is too costly. A large quantity 
of com imports is unlikely, however, because foreign 
exchange reserves are scarce and policymakers are not 
inclined to import large amounts. 

Soybeans and soybean products.— Soybean production in 
China has shown steady but slow growth- Production 
will be encouraged for use in animal feeds. Consumption 



of soybean products has grown rapidly in recent years 
because of rising incomes. Total demand for soybeans 
and soybean products will increase. Soybean and 
soybean meal exports have expanded in the last few 
years, but domestic demand growth will eventually limit 
export supplies. China's net vegetable oil position has 
significantly increased in recent years because of growth 
in domestic demand 

Cotton.^ Supplies were so far above demand by 1983 that 
China not only started exporting cotton, but also began to 
restrict output in 1985* However, an unexpected surge in 
domestic demand and successful export efforts have led 
the country to boost output for the rest of the 1980V 
China will continue to export cotton. 

Other agricultural com modi ties.— Consumer tastes in Chi- 
na have diversified significantly because of sharp in- 
creases in income and greater diversity in products 
grown. More sophisticated tastes spurred development of 
the food processing Industry, Demand for items such as 
canned meat and beer grew over 200 percent during 
1981-85, Products introduced in the last few years in- 
clude potato chips, fruit juice, soybean milk, cola drinks, 
infant milk powder, and ice cream bars. Oilseed and 
sugar processing have also advanced remarkably. 

China's food processing industry is expected to grow more 
than 9 percent annually under the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan (1986-90). The industry likely wil] concentrate on 
nutritious and high-quality foodstuffs to meet varied 
tastes and earn more foreign exchange. China is ex* 
pected aggressively to develop and produce goods such as 
beer and canned items to compete in the international 
market. The Government will also continue to seek 
advanced technology and specialized equipment needed in 
modernizing food processing and packing. 

The dramatic changes in China's agricultural production 
and trade are apparently over, but the nation will con- 
tinue to play an important role in world agricultural 
markets. Because of the slowing growth of agricultural 
output and increasing demand for basic commodities, 
China's position as a potential agricultural exporter, 
particularly of major commodities, is gradually diminish- 
ing. But, the country may provide new competition in 
international markets, especially for processed food. 
[Francis C. Tuan (202) 7861616} 
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Table 1,— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2. -U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 
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3. 125.9 


3. 130.6 


3. 193.5 


2.469.6 


2.542.2 


2.645 1 


2.653.2 


2. £56. 7 


2.674.6 


2.645.5 


2.676.1 


11.257 


11.872 


12,508 


12.560 


12.626 


12.B65 


12.858 


13.083 


10.419 


10.622 


10.947 


10.966 


10.956 


11.00B 


10.BGS 


10.963 


237. 1 


239.3 


241,6 


241.9 


242.5 


243 


243.5 


244. 1 


234.9 


237.0 


239,4 


239.6 


240.2 


240.7 


241.3 


241.B 




Annua r 




19B6 




1987 





1964 



121.4 



1965 



123 8 



1966 



Sept 



June 



July 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted 
125 1 124.5 129.1 130.6 



Industrial production (1977-100) 
Leading economic Indicators 

U967-100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rata \%) 
Personal Income 
(S fall ennuel rata) 
M6r*y etock-M2 (gaily avg) (Sb1l) 1/ 
Tnree-montn Treasury bill rate {%) 
iaa Corporate Bona yi^ld (Moodys) (%) 
Housing starts (thou) 2/ 
Auto sales at retail, total (mil) 
Business inventory/ Sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores ($ oil) 
Nondurable goods stores i% bll) 

Food stores ($ Oil) 

Eating ft drinking places ($ bll) 

Apparel ft accessory stores (S oil) 

1/ Annual data as of December of the year nstad, 2/ Private, Including farm. P * preliminary. 
Information Contact; James Halley (202) 766-1283. 



Aug 



131.0 



Sept P 



131.2 





165.3 


16B 6 


179.3 




179,9 




1906 




191,5 




192.6 




192.5 




1050 


107.2 


109.G 




110.0 




112,2 




112,7 




113.1 




112.8 




7.5 


7.2 


7.0 




7„0 




6,1 




6.0 




6.0 




5.9 


3 


. 106.7 


3.327.0 


3.534.3 


3 


.567. 5 


3 


,715.3 


3 


,737.2 


3 


.756.2 


3 


.783.6 


2 


,373.7 


2.566.5 


2.799.8 


2 


,736 8 


2 


,B41,6 


2 


.847.7 


2 


,862. 1 


2 


t B74.5 




9.58 


7. 48 


5.96 




5. 19 




5.69 




5.78 




6,00 




6.32 




12 71 


11.37 


9.02 




8.89 




9.32 




9.42 




9.67 




10. 18 


1 


.750 


1.742 


105 


t 


,669 


1 


,566 


1 


,596 


1 


,598 


1 


.669 




10.4 


110 


11.4 




15.6 




10.0 




10.5 




12.4 




11.7 




1.48 


1.50 


1.54 




1.49 




1.49 




1.50 




1.48 




-- 




107.5 


H5.0 


121.2 




129.1 




126,3 




127 1 




129.3 P 




128.8 




66.5 


71. B 


73.6 




74.0 




77.3 




77,3 




7B.0 P 




77.9 




22,6 


23.7 


24,6 




24.8 




25 4 




25.3 




25.5 P 




25.4 




10,4 


11. 1 


(2 1 




12.2 




12.8 




12.7 




12.8 P 




12.9 




5,6 


6.2 


6,7 




6.8 




7,1 




7.2 




7.1 P 




7.2 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



4ver ags 
1970-74 



Average 
1975-79 



isao 



t9Sl 



1983 19B3 1914 
Annual percent Change 



1995 



1946 P 



1987 F 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less u.5. 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export eer mugs 
Central ly planned 

Weal GNP 

Export earnings 
Latin America 

Reftl GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Africa & Middle East 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnmge 
ABifl 

Heal GNP 

CPI 

Export earning 

P ■ Prel innnary. F 

Farm Prices 



5.5 
10.3 
17.5 


3.7 
14.0 
14.9 


3 6 

t6.7 
32.6 


1.6 

15.8 
-3.3 


1.7 
(4.4 

-6.B 


20 

IB, 7 
-3.5 


3 3 

313 
5.6 


3.0 

31.0 

1,7 


3.7 
11,7 
13.0 


3,6 
23,3 
13,3 


4.6 

8.4 

33*9 


3.1 
9.4 
14.3 


3,3 
10,9 
17,0 


1.3 

9.6 
-3.3 


1.1 

e.-i 
-4.3 


1.9 

6.1 

-0.5 


3.4 
5,1 

6,6 


3.3 

4.7 
4.9 


3.4 

3.9 

19.3 


2,3 
2,6 

13.6 


5. 1 

19 4 


3.5 
16.* 


1,5 
15,5 


3, 1 

3,4 


3.7 
6 


3.4 

8,3 


3.7 
1.5 


3.9 

-5. 1 


3.9 
7 3 


3.9 
8.1 


7.4 
33.5 
3B.1 


5.1 
53,7 
12.8 


5.3 
61.3 
30.1 


0.7 

64.9 

4.8 


-0,5 
73.6 
-9.7 


-3.7 
136.3 

-o.i 


.3 3 
174.3 

7:7 


36 

179.2 
-6.0 


3.7 

90.9 

-15.3 


1.8 

306.7 

9.3 


89 
8,7 

49. e 


6,4 
(6.4 
43.3 


1.3 
33, I 

38,5 


0.0 
(9,7 
-7.0 


1 .4 

13.0 

-18,9 


0.1 

19.0 

-17.2 


V.I 

5.9 

-8.4 


0, 1 

5,3 
-10.7 


-1.3 

9,2 

-23,7 


0.3 
8.5 
10.9 


€.0 
13.0 
30.1 


6.8 
9.4 
19.4 


£.3 
16.4 
37.3 


G.6 
14. 1 
5.0 


3.6 

7,3 
-0,6 


6.6 
7.7 
3,5 


5,4 
B, 5 
13.3 


4.0 

5.4 

-1.6 


5,8 
4,9 
7.1 


5 5 

5.6 

20.9 


forecast . 


Information 


contact : 


Timothy 


' Baxter (303) 


766-1688 











Table 4. — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, 


U.S. Average 


















1984 


Annual 
1985 




1986 
Oct 




___,*_____ 


1987 










1986 


Hay 


June 


duty 


Aug 


Sept fl 


Oct ? 














1977-100 












Prices received 
























All farm producte 




142 


(38 


123 


(31 


139 


131 


126 


127 


129 


137 


All crops 




139 


(30 


106 


87 


109 


111 


108 


1D3 


105 


106 


Food grains 




144 


133 


109 


93 


105 


97 


93 


94 


103 


105 


Feed grelm fk hay 




145 


(32 


98 


78 


93 


90 


86 


63 


83 


85 


Feed grams 




148 


$22 


96 


73 


45 


67 


83 


78 


78 


80 


Cotton 




108 


93 


91 


79 


107 


118 


HS 


108 


107 


106 


Tobacco 




(53 


153 


138 


130 


130 


no 


t27 


127 


136 


137 


011-oeeMng cropa 




109 


84 


77 


73 


78 


80 


79 


80 


79 


78 


Fruit, all 




203 


181 


167 


181 


170 


199 


167 


176 


183 


195 


Frean Market 1/ 




220 


(93 


179 


190 


178 


312 


177 


166 


196 


209 


Conuierclel vegetables 




135 


137 


t39 


133 


137 


138 


134 


127 


133 


137 


Freeh nerhet 




133 


123 


123 


190 


(33 


130 


133 


133 


196 


309 


Potatoes 4 dry beans 




157 


124 


H4 


113 


174 


173 


162 


t34 


99 


98 


Live J tot* 4 products 




146 


136 


*3* 


145 


(46 


180 


149 


151 


(53 


M8 


Heat animals 




151 


143 


M5 


150 


169 


173 


170 


m 


171 


tGS 


Qeiry product* 




139 


131 


t29 


136 


124 


(23 


124 


*27 


131 


133 


Poultry 4 eggs 




135 


119 


m 


13T 


107 


104 


105 


HO 


113 


99 


Prices paid 
























Commodities 4 service* , 
























interest. t»**i, 4 wage rates 




IBS 


183 


159 


158 


" 


-- 


164 


-- 


-- 


166 


Production t tenia 




155 


15i 


145 


143 


-* 


-- 


149 


-- 


-- 


I5t 


Feed 




135 


116 


108 


99 


*- 


-- 


105 


-- 


— 


105 


Feeder livestock 




154 


154 


153 


160 


-- 


— 


182 


-*■ 


-- 


190 


Seed 




151 


153 


148 


146 


-- 


— 


♦43 


-- 




149 


Fertilizer 




143 


135 


134 


116 


— 




117 


— 


-- 


131 


Agricultural Chemicals 




128 


128 


127 


126 


— 




123 


-- 


-- 


133 


Fuels 4 energy 




301 


201 


(63 


ISO 


— 


-* 


(70 


-- 


-- 


l72 


Ferm 4 no tor *upp! (AS 




i47 


146 


144 


143 


-- 


— 


(45 


-- 


— 


144 


4ut0s A truck! 




t83 


193 


198 


199 


— 


-- 


313 


-- 


-- 


213 


Treclor* 4 self-prOpel led machinery 


181 


178 


174 


172 


— 


— 


1T4 


-- 


— 


176 


Ot^er uchlnlry 




180 


183 


184 


iS4 


" 


"V 


146 


-- 


'- 


(89 


Building 4 fencing 




13B 


138 


136 


136 


— 


"- 


(36 


-- 


-- 


138 


Fere service* 4 cesh rent 




153 


150 


150 


150 


— 


— 


(48 


— 


— 


148 


Interest Peyacle per acre on farm real estate debt 


357 


23B 


213 


213 


— 


"- 


207 


_j- 


-- 


307 


Te*« peyebia per eer# on farm 


real estate 


133 


133 


134 


134 


— 


-'" 


f36 


-- 


" 


136 


Wage rates (seasonally adjusted} 


151 


154 


160 


199 


— 


*" 


174 


— 


■__ 


(74 


Production ttems, interest, ta*ee. 4 «ege rates 


162 


157 


151 


149 


— 


"■" 


154 


-— 




196 


Ratio, prices received to Prices 


paid 3/ 


86 


79 


77 


77 


80 


61 


T8 


77 


79 


77 


Prices received | 13 (0- 14* 100) 




650 


585 


560 


555 


589 


597 


563 


542 


569 


582 


Prices paid. ate. (Parity trade*) 


M9i0-*4-iO0> 


1.132 


t.120 


i.097 


1.089 


-- 


— 


1. (29 


— 


— 


1. 14 i 


Parity ratio ( I9l0-14*i00* 3/ 




57 


52 


51 


91 


-- 


— 


52 


-- 


— 


51 



1/ Fresh market for noncltrus: freah market ana processing for citrus, 2/ Ratio of Index of prices received for all far™ prooxjets to 
indav of prices peld for Conuwodl t tea and services. Interest. ta*es. end wage retas. Ratio derived uS>ng the moat recent prices paid 
Inoe*. Prices paid data Mill be puDlisneo In Januery, April, July, and October. P ■ Preliminary. H * revised. 

InFonnatlon contact: National Agrlculturel Statistics Service (203) 447-5446. 
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Table 5-— Prices Received by Farmers, U,S, Average 





Annual " 
1985 


198E 


me 

Oct 






1987 






1984 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept ft 


Oct P 


3.46 


3.20 


2.71 


2.30 


2 66 


2,45 


2,31 


2 36 


2.54 


2.62 


a. 32 


7.85 


5.04 


3.B9 


3,74 


3 68 


3,B5 


3,74 


4.28 


4.58 


3.05 


2.49 


1*96 


1.40 


1 66 


1.69 


1.60 


1.47 


1,49 


1.55 


4.60 


3.97 


3.11 


2.34 


2. 69 


2.80 


2,68 


2.52 


2.43 


2.49 


75. 3a 


£9.93 


61. BO 


5E.90 


73.30 


63.20 


61,60 


61.80 


65.10 


65. 10 


7.02 


5.42 


5.X 


4.5S 


5.20 


5.36 


5 25 


5.02 


4,99 


5,X 


65.6 


56.1 


54.7 


50.0 


64.8 


71.5 


71,7 


65.3 


64.9 


63,9 


5 69 


3 92 


4.94 


4.20 


7.45 


7.43 


6,89 


5.10 


3,91 


3.85 


It. 00 


10,90 


11.90 


B.33 


8,54 


B.71 


16. 90 


18 X 


16,30 


13.90 


IS. 60 


24, 10 


25.10 


30.30 


2B.30 


26.X 


20. BO 


16,50 


21.20 


23.X 


11.70 


9.97 


9.80 


12.X 


23, 10 


17.X 


14.30 


9.79 


10.30 


9,56 


IB, 70 


17,60 


19.X 


20.60 


1B.X 


17,60 


17.60 


16. 10 


15,40 


15.30 


15. S 


17.3 


NA 


20, 1 


21.4 


25.7 


25.3 


15,5 


18.0 


14.3 


300.00 


349,00 


393.X 


403.X 


338, 00 


630.X 


295, X 


234 X 


239.X 


196, X 


5,95 


7.41 


4 IB 


5,Bt 


5.26 


6.22 


4,58 


6. IB 


6,01 


7,36 


2. 68 


4.01 


4.21 


6.53 


4.41 


5.08 


4.50 


5.95 


5,52 


5.07 


57.56 


53.96 


52.84 


54.40 


63.00 


62.50 


61.10 


61.90 


63.70 


63.50 


60.23 


62,40 


EO 89 


62.70 


77.30 


78.80 


BO, 30 


82.30 


95.90 


B4.30 


47.61 


43, BB 


50. tO 


53.10 


54.40 


60.30 


59,60 


58,60 


54.30 


50,20 


€0,33 


6B.07 


69.10 


62.50 


90.10 


83.50 


7B,70 


76.10 


76,80 


74.90 


13,46 


12.75 


12.50 


13.20 


12 00 


11 ,90 


12, X 


12.30 


12,70 


12.80 


12.49 


11.72 


11,46 


12.20 


11.X 


10 90 


10,90 


11,20 


11.60 


n,60 


33.7 


30,1 


34.5 


39,3 


30,0 


27,6 


28, 1 


31.6 


28.5 


25,2 


70,3 


57.4 


GO 3 


58.3 


50,1 


50,9 


51,4 


50.6 


59,7 


51.3 


46.6 


47,2 


44,4 


53,0 


35.0 


34,5 


33. 1 


31.4 


30.8 


29.9 


79.5 


63.3 


66.8 


69.7 


111.0 


94,9 


86,6 


84. 2 


88,2 


87.2 



Crops 

All wheat U/ou) 

Rice, rough 4f/cwt) 

Corn (S/cu) 

5orghua 4f/cwt) 

All hay, baled U/tOn) 

Soybeans 4f/bu) 

Cotton, Upland (ets/lb) 

Potatoes (s/cwt) 

Lettues < j/cwt) 

Tomatoes (S/cwt > 

Onion! (S/cwt) 

Dry e-dfbl* ciians (S/cwt) 

Apple! for fresn use (cts/lb) 

Pearl for frssh use (S/ton) 

Grange!, all uSBs (S/box) 1/ 

Grapefruit* all usss (S/box) 1/ 

Livestock 

Beef cattle (S/cwt) 

Calvia (S/cwt) 

Hogs Jt/cwt) 

Lamb! (S/cwt) 

411 milk, told to Plants (S/cwt) 

Milk, *anuf. grade (l/cwt) 
BrOllerS (cts/lo) 

Eggs Icts/doz) 2/ 
Turkey! (ets/lbfr 
Waal (cts/lb) 3/ 

1/ Equivalent on-tree returns, 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching aggs and eggs sold at 
rstatl, 3/ Average local market price- excluding incentive payments. "Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry 
edible beans > apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. ? ■ preliminary. R ■ rtvised. N* ■ not available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price 


Index for All Urban Con: 

Annual 1986 
1986 5ePt 


sumers, 


U.S, Average (Not Seasonally Adji 

1987 1/ 


jsted) 
















Feb 


Mar 


4pr 


May 


June 


July 


tug 


5ept 














1967 


= 100 










Consumer price index, n Items 


326, 4 


330.2 


334.4 


335.9 


337.7 


33B.7 


340.1 


340,8 


342,7 


344.4 


Consumer price moe*, less 1 


Food 


328. E 


330.0 


333.6 


335.4 


337,3 


338.3 


339.6 


340.5 


342,7 


344,6 


All food 




319.7 


323 2 


330.1 


330.0 


331.0 


332 5 


334.1 


333,6 


333.8 


334.9 


Food away from home 




360- 1 


333.3 


369,6 


370.9 


371.5 


372.3 


373.8 


374.9 


375.9 


377.4 


Food at hone 




305.3 


309,0 


316.6 


315,8 


316.9 


318.8 


320,4 


319. 1 


319.0 


319,8 


Meats 2/ 




273.9 


283 6 


285.3 


286.4 


286.9 


231.8 


297,1 


299,8 


301,0 


300.7 


Beef a veal 




271 4 


272,4 


280.7 


282 7 


285.8 


292,6 


297.6 


297,7 


296,2 


295. 1 


Pork 




273,8 


300, 1 


289.8 


2B7.2 


2B4.4 


289.4 


297.7 


305. a 


308.3 


309.4 


Poultry 




232.7 


249,5 


237,0 


234, t 


231.1 


230.5 


238,3 


226, 1 


230.0 


229. 1 


Fish 




443 2 


447.2 


479.9 


4B7,4 


488,7 


486,6 


4M.2 


489.7 


493,7 


498.3 


Eggs 




186.3 


186.0 


187.4 


180.0 


174.6 


169,5 


161.2 


168 2 


164.4 


187,0 


Dairy Products 3/ 




258 1 


258 5 


264.7 


263.7 


263.2 


264,3 


263.7 


2632 


264 2 


2660 


Fats a oils 4/ 




287 1 


285.6 


290.3 


294.6 


291,8 


293.3 


291.4 


292.9 


292 6 


291.2 


Frtsh fruit 




369.3 


384.1 


406.7 


403,9 


4f7,8 


43KB 


437,5 


416.7 


4 10,2 


409. B 


Processed fruit 5/ 




163.3 


161.9 


166,3 


167.5 


168,4 


170.5 


171.0 


170,2 


171 a 


172.3 


Frash vegetables 




330.3 


321.0 


377.7 


364.7 


379.4 


379,0 


396.3 


371,0 


351.3 


351.5 


Potatoes 




307,3 


335,4 


357,0 


355,3 


371.4 


406.1 


436. 1 


444,6 


407.7 


353.3 


Procassao vegetables 5/ 




147,4 


146,9 


148.5 


152.1 


150.6 


151,2 


151.9 


152,3 


152,7 


152 3 


Cereals & DakSry products 


5/ 


325. e 


328 5 


332.7 


333 2 


335.6 


336.5 


337.0 


338.4 


338. B 


33B.9 


Sugar * sweets 




411. 1 


413.7 


415.8 


417.2 


417.4 


417.7 


419.3 


418.8 


419.6 


420. & 


BtvSraQes* nonalcoholic 




478.2 


475.7 


4B1.3 


475.4 


469.8 


467,9 


462 6 


458,5 


458,8 


458,4 


Appartl commodities less Footwear 


186. B 


194.0 


1B3.0 


196.1 


199 8 


198.5 


194.7 


190.7 


195,3 


203.7 


Footwear 




211,2 


212.0 


211.0 


216.5 


219.2 


220.8 


2tB.B 


214.3 


215,9 


219. 1 


Tobacco ft smoking Products 




351,0 


356.8 


368.3 


369,6 


370.4 


370.9 


372,7 


379.9 


380,8 


382,4 


Beverages, alcoholic 




239,7 


240.4 


243.2 


243.6 


244.3 


245,0 


245.9 


246.7 


247.3 


2j7B 



1/ Beginning JBnuiry 1987 The CPlB arB Calculated using 19B2-S4 expenditure patterns and updated Population weignts. 
old series were based on 1972-73 expenditure patterns, 2/ Beef, veal. Iamb, pork, and processed meat. 3/ Includes 
butter, a/ Excludes Putter. 5/ December i977"iOO 

Infornatlon contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average {Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





Annual 




1966 






1987 






19S4 


1995 


1986 


Sept 


Apr 
1967- 


May R 
100 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


291. 1 


293.7 


289.7 


287.3 


294 9 


295.8 


296. a 


297.8 


297.2 


296.7 


273,3 


271.2 


278.1 


2B2.9 


283.2 


286.6 


287. 7 


287,6 


283.6 


2B6.0 


253,0 


256* 


262.1 


273.9 


252.5 


256.7 


260.3 


256.1 


247,8 


248 9 


278.3 


245.1 


241. 1 


243. E 


258.5 


252.2 


284.9 


282,2 


232,4 


245.0 


386,6 


363.5 


377.4 


377.9 


385,3 


385.3 


393.6 


390,6 


390.5 


390 


312.4 


323.1 


315, 1 


311.8 


321,0 


325.3 


331. 1 


330.2 


328.0 


329.8 


351.0 


362.3 


314. a 


310.8 


34t.O 


344.7 


343. 1 


343,2 


340.7 


344.6 


219.1 


205.9 


204,0 


202.4 


209,8 


193.8 


214,0 


209.2 


158,2 


201.6 


252.6 


246 9 


245, 1 


248.2 


253.3 


250.4 


257.5 


247.5 


249. 1 


252 5 


291.0 


298 4 


298.5 


298 4 


301,7 


301.0 


296,9 


300.4 


300. 1 


300.7 


397.7 


304,3 


312.6 


330.8 


366. 1 


413,1 


397.4 


398. 8 


367.2 


332,2 


210.8 


171.0 


177.9 


181,1 


161,0 


150.9 


143.2 


152.4 


142.4 


179.9 


299.1 


313,7 


321.3 


323.1 


322.4 


323,2 


324.8 


32E.4 


327 6 


328.5 


236.8 


227.9 


235.2 


25t.9 


250.5 


265.3 


269. 1 


2E9 3 


257.4 


263.7 


237.1 


221.3 


216. 


2198 


239.6 


251,2 


248.7 


246 2 


233 5 


236.5 


22E.S 


223. a 


250.9 


291.5 


253 5 


280.0 


295.5 


298.1 


281.5 


298.1 


206 


197,3 


207.8 


223.0 


190.5 


191 7 


183.3 


161.4 


185.6 


180.4 


476.0 


484.2 


530.4 


527.5 


569. S 


597.3 


602.9 


599.7 


57B.3 


584.0 


251.7 


249.4 


24B.B 


250.3 


252.0 


251,1 


251,0 


252.4 


253.8 


255 8 


294,3 


296.3 


287,9 


288,4 


297,3 


297.4 


300.1 


297.0 


296.8 


299,0 


311.6 


290,6 


242.4 


231.6 


239 5 


243.3 


242,7 


243,7 


240.9 


244,2 


294, 1 


297.3 


283.5 


277,4 


288,6 


288.6 


290, 1 


292.0 


292,9 


291, 1 


209,8 


213,0 


217,8 


218. 1 


220,5 


2t9.5 


220,2 


217,7 


219. 1 


2l6 


340,2 


343 6 


349.7 


348.9 


356,6 


358.0 


356.5 


355.3 


357. 1 


356.2 


201.3 


204.1 


206.5 


206.8 


209,5 


209.4 


210, 1 


211.0 


211.6 


212.5 


2517 


256.7 


261. a 


262 1 


265 1 


266.7 


263.4 


268.5 


270.3 


271.9 


39B.4 


428.1 


460.4 


469,2 


487,4 


487.4 


• 87,5 


509.3 


509.2 


509. 1 


320.0 


318.7 


307.6 


306.1 


311.0 


313.1 


314.8 


317. 1 


318.2 


318. 9 


271.1 


258.8 


251 


254.3 


255.3 


261.9 


261.2 


262.0 


258,5 


261.9 


185.2 


183.0 


173.4 


162.3 


170.4 


177.1 


168,9 


167.2 


166. 9 


171 1 


173,5 


165.6 


166.4 


167.5 


171.5 


171.2 


171,9 


172.7 


172.1 


172,6 


262,2 


219.6 


135,8 


121,6 


128,6 


144,9 


134. 1 


131.5 


J 26. 9 


127.7 


130.fi 


306.1 


280 3 


275.4 


295.3 


302.9 


304.9 


307.8 


307 7 


305.4 


259.5 


235.0 


231.0 


233.5 


240.1 


251.7 


246.5 


243. 1 


240. 1 


238.8 


278. 1 


260.5 


261.2 


268.1 


258.5 


265, 1 


285,5 


282.0 


249.5 


257.3 


239.7 


202.8 


167.2 


132.6 


149.8 


166,6 


156.0 


145.0 


133.6 


146.5 


251, a 


229.9 


236, 1 


253.1 


269.0 


282.5 


280,9 


274 4 


273.1 


266.6 


240,6 


226.2 


248.8 


279. S 


202.0 


216,4 


180,7 


196.3 


213.4 


192.5 


228.4 


197.8 


179.3 


107.9 


199,6 


220.6 


235,7 


243,7 


250.5 


240,5 


278.3 


264.6 


256.9 


258.6 


256. 1 


252.5 


2«9.0 


253.5 


257.3 


261 


253.3 


202.7 


196.2 


187.2 


206.8 


223.5 


226,6 


221.0 


213,0 


207.4 


274.6 


274. 1 


243.0 


239.6 


229. 1 


229,1 


229, 1 


229.1 


223.8 


239.6 


312.0 


291.3 


292.2 


293.2 


307.0 


308,1 


309.0 


310. e 


309.5 


308. 9 


310.3 


308.7 


299.8 


297.5 


305.0 


307.1 


308,5 


310.2 


310,5 


310.4 


322.6 


323.8 


312. 1 


308,7 


317.3 


318 3 


320.2 


322,6 


323, B 


323.3 


269.2 


264.5 


268,4 


273.2 


273.2 


277.4 


278.5 


278.5 


273. B 


276.8 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


254.0 


257.1 


263,7 


263.0 


261.8 


25B 6 


260.0 


255.8 


230.5 


224 7 


224.1 


231.9 


242,0 


239 1 


236 3 


231.1 


232. 1 


265,0 


260.4 


265. 1 


269.0 


269.5 


274.3 


274 8 


274.4 


272.1 


273.7 


270,5 


279.9 


28t.8 


280,5 


282,7 


284.3 


283,4 


283.7 


284.7 


287,0 


301.2 


291 .0 


295,7 


297.6 


301,7 


304.2 


304,5 


307.4 


307.3 


306.6 


273. 1 


276,6 


294.3 


292. 1 


291. 1 


290.8 


290.4 


288.1 


289.2 


285.8 



F Inisned goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Freah fruit 

Freeh a dried vegetables 

Drlfrd fruit 

Canned fruit & Juice 

Frozen fruit & Juice 

Frish veg, exd . potatoes 

Canned veg. end juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Egga 

Bakery products 

Heats 

8eef a veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Detry products 

Processed fruits a vegetables 

Shortening a cooking oils 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcohol 1c 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined Sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs l feedstuffs 

Fruits a vegetables 5/ 

Graine 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 

Fluid »tU 

Oilseeds 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 

Ai l commodities 
Industrie! commodities 
All foods 6/ 
Farm Products & 
Processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & reeds 6/ 
Cereal * bakery products 
Sugar a confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate Consumer. 2/ CoeemdltleS requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977*100). 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
nave not been manufactured at that Point . 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages* and manufactured animal feeds). (1977-100). R » revised. 

Information contact- Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. -Farm-Retail Price Spreads 





Annual 




1966 
5*Pt 








1967 


tug 




1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


*pr 


May 


June 


duty 


^BDt 


268,7 


379,3 i 


2B2.6 


288.7 


293. 1 


299 .9 


302,7 


305.7 


305.2 


305.0 


305.9 


242,3 


355.4 


237.2 


234-1 


245,9 


240. 1 


2468 


249 A 


347.4 


343,2 


342.3 


264 3 


293,2 


309.3 


3208 


320,9 


334.9 


335.5 


33B, ft 


339,1 


341.4 


343.1 


33.4 


33 9 


31,1 


30.0 


31,1 


29.7 


30.2 


30.2 


30.0 


29.5 


29.3 


267.2 


266.1 


265.5 


273 9 


300.7 


395.5 


291.5 


397.7 


299,6 


301.0 


300,7 


335. 8 


241.5 


221. ft 


229.1 


254,8 


245 3 


2605 


270.1 


269.6 


257.6 


254.8 


304.0 


299.1 


316.6 


326-2 


354,4 


333.6 


337. B 


330.1 


336.3 


351.8 


354 4 


47. 6 


48.6 


45,1 


45.1 


45.7 


46.3 


48 3 


49.9 


48,3 


46.2 


45.7 


250.0 


253.2 


258.0 


256 4 


258.5 


263.0 


263.7 


263.2 


263.3 


264.2 


366.0 


26?. t 


258 8 


248.2 


241 5 


243.9 


24t 8 


238,0 


237.1 


236 9 


244.1 


244.1 


239,3 


248.3 


266.5 


373.3 


271.4 


281.6 


28E 3 


286 1 


284.6 


2Bt.9 


385,3 


49.0 


47.6 


45.0 


43.7 


44,1 


43.0 


43.2 


42.1 


42.4 


43,2 


42.9 


1&J.5 


21ft. 5 


316.4 


232,7 


349.6 


230,7 


230.4 


m e 


326.1 


230-0 


226.1 


213,0 


249.9 


234.9 


255.4 . 


382 2 


215.8 


316.0 


201,9 


202.6 


319.8 


201.7 


182.4 


181, 1 


198.4 


210.9 


317.6 


345.3 


244.3 


254.4 


249. ft 


239. S 


355.7 


53,1 


56.3 


S3, 4 


54.0 


55,6 


46.0 


46.1 


43.4 


44. 1 


47.0 


43.3 


187. 1 


209,0 


174.3 


186,3 


196.0 


175,0 


1*9,9 


161.5 


168.2 


164.4 


187.0 


206 * 


330,3 


178.9 


192.7 


198 3 


166.7 


143.7 


147.5 


149.9 


146.5 


183 7 


159 5 


178.3 


167,6 


177, 1 


169,3 


187.0 


207.8 


181.7 


194.6 


190.3 


19 1 ft 


65.1 


65.1 


60.7 


61,1 


63.0 


56.3 


50. 


54.0 


52.7 


52,6 


59. 1 


293,5 


305.3 


317.0 


325.8 


328,5 


335.0 


335.6 


336.3 


339.4 


336.6 


338 9 


t66 6 


192.0 


175.8 


142.3 


12* T 


131.0 


133.8 


126.0 


123.3 


124,0 


137.8 


314.0 


328,7 


346.2 


3637 


371.3 


377,2 


377.4 


379,4 


383.9 


383.3 


362.6 


11 . 1 


10,8 


0.9 


7.5 


6 4 


«,7 


6.8 


6.5 


6,2 


6,3 


6.5 


303,6 


345,3 


383.5 


390. 1 


407.7 


442. 1 


464.4 


476,2 


456.6 


452.0 


451.2 


220.6 


315,1 


302.7 


285,3 


391.4 


357.3 


397, ft 


312, 1 


269,5 


242.4 


273.0 


340.8 


358, ft 


419.8 


437,1 


459.9 


525. t 


539,2 


549,9 


536.4 


546. 1 


53 x. 2 


22,5 


36.3 


24.4 


32.7 


22, \ 


16.0 


19.9 


20 3 


19.5 


16.6 


18.8 


299.3 


331.6 


317. i 


330.3 


331,0 


378 


376.0 


395.4 


371 .0 


351.3 


351.5 


267.4 


296,7 


256.7 


246-1 


367.0 


301,5 


393.4 


314.7 


318,0 


317.6 


261 3 


314,3 


347.4 


346. t 


369,0 


346,4 


414. 


414.6 


433.3 


395,9 


367. 1 


379 ft 


2ft. E 


28.8 


25.9 


24.0 


26,6 


25,5 


25.0 


35.4 


27.4 


38.9 


36.5 


2*0 ft 


306. 1 


314. 1 


309.1 


307.3 


317.0 


319.0 


320 2 


321.0 


323,0 


373,2 


300 5 


343.5 


378.5 


326.3 


315.3 


365.6 


364,7 


358.4 


330.1 


335.6 


339.3 


286.2 


297.6 


299.9 


305,3 


305.5 


306.5 


308.9 


313 3 


317.2 


320.1 


319.9 


16. i 


20.3 


21.6 


19, 1 


18.6 


20,8 


20.7 


19. ft 


49.1 


16 a 


19 


263. 1 


288.0 


294,4 


387.8 


285.6 


291.4 


292. ft 


291.6 


292,9 


392.6 


291,2 


251.0 


324.8 


271.3 


199, \ 


178.7 


188. 1 


198.3 


186,5 


169.7 


189,7 


186.3 


267. ft 


273 8 


303,3 


321.3 


326.7 


331.3 


329.1 


331.6 


332,6 


333 2 


331,5 


26.5 


31.3 


25. 6 


19.4 


17.4 


17.9 


19.8 


(7.9 


18.0 


18.0 


17,8 




Annua t 




1986 
SePt 








1987 






1683 


(984 


1965 


1986 


*pr 


May 


June 


duly 


*UQ 


SePt 


236.1 


339.6 


232.6 


230 > 7 


231.0 


236,9 


243.4 


349.4 


348,2 


245.4 


24*. 5 


149.4 


147.6 


135.2 


133,1 


135.9 


150,9 


159,9 


157,6 


148.6 


142.6 


144 9 


136.2 


140. 


126.8 


124.4 


125.0 


143.7 


1*0.9 


148.7 


139, 1 


136-3 


(37.6 


iGt.9 


99.6 


109.9 


106.3 


102.0 


93, 1 


92,5 


100,7 


109. 1 


109.1 


107.9 


92.7 


92.0 


87.4 


97.6 


95.2 


65.9 


83.5 


91,8 


99.4 


103.6 


100,6 


ft. 2 


7,6 


8 4 


6.7 


6.9 


7.3 


9,0 


8,9 


9.7 


6.3 


73 


57 


58 


55 


54 


56 


61 


62 


60 


56 


56 


56 


169.8 


162.0 


162.0 


178.4 


194.4 


T7B,S 


183.7 


167.6 


t93.fi 


196.3 


I96>9 


10ft, 9 


110.1 


101. 1 


110.9 


127.3 


109.4 


117.0 


124.3 


136.2 


137.0 


19.8 


76<5 


77.4 


71 4 


62,4 


95.7 


82.7 


89.3 


98,2 


96,6 


96.8 


87,6 


93,3 


84.6 


50.6 


96.0 


98.7 


96,2 


64.4 


69.4 


94.8 


19.4 


109.1 


60,9 


51,9 


60.9 


67.5 


67.1 


70,5 


66.7 


63.3 


67.4 


69.2 


77.1 


32 4 


33 7 


29.7 


35.5 


31,6 


35.7 


27.7 


26.1 


37.4 


30 <2 


32.0 


45 


48 


44 


46 


49 


46 


49 


S3 


51 


49 


45 



Mar k*t fcaeket 1/ 

Retail coat I1**7*10G> 

Fare value llMT'lOO) 

Fere-relell ePreaa (1&67MQO) 

Vara veiua/reteil coat 11} 
Heat Product* 

Retail coal ( 1967*100) 

Far* "1i* 1)967-100} 

fere-retail ePrepd ii96T*iOG) 

Vara velua/retell cost f XI 
Dairy Product* 
' Ratal! cott ( 1967*100) 

Fin valua 11967*100) 

Farn-retell epreed (1967*100) 

Fara valua/rataM cOit IX) 
Poultry 

Retell coat ( i96t*lQ0J 

farm valua ( 1967*100) 

Fam-retalt ePreed (t967*10Q> 

Farn ve1u*/retp1l cost. (X) 
EDG3 

Ralall Coil 4l967*lOOl 

Farn valua (1967*100) 

Fern-retell sPr*ed (1967*100) 

Fara v*1uVr*ta11 coat i%) 
Cereal a cahery Product* 

Ralall coil (1967*100) 

Farn v*lu* 41567*100) 

farn-r*tal1 apread (1967*1001 

fara valu*7r*teil coat (X) 
Freeh Iruiia 

Retail cott (1967*100* 

Farn valua ( 1967* 100) 

Fare-retail spread (1967*100) 

Far* velue/ratail coat (X) 
Freen v*getaolet 

R*tal1 coat* (1967*100) 

Farm valu* < 1967*1001 

Fera-retell aPraad 41967*100) 

Far* valua/ralall cost i%) 
processed frvite * wa^atablaa 

Ratal! coat (1967*1001 

F*ra valu* ( <967-lOOl 

Fern-retell adreed (1967*100) 

Fara veiu*/retail costs IX) 
Fata I on* 

aetail coat ( iMfoOQ) 

Farn valu* HK7»*0Ol 

Fern-retail spread (1967*100) 

Farn value/retetl cost (%) 



Beef. CnoJCa 

Retail pnca 2/ (cta/l&) 
Net carcase value 3/ (cia) 
Net farn vplw* 4/ (eta) 
Farm-retail epreea Uts> 

Carcase-retell tPread 5/ (eta) 

Farw-cerceae spread 6/ (cts) 
Fern velua/raielt once (*) 
Pork 
Retail price 3/ (eta/lb) 
HhoUeele velu* 1/ (eta) 
N«t farm value 4/ (Cts I 
Ferm-reteM f»r*ad (ct«) 

ano1esel*-r*tal1 spread 5/ (eta) 

Farn-anolasele spread 6/ (cts) 
Far* velu*/ret*ll PrIC* CXl 

1/ natal 1 coal* era based on mdexea of retail prices for domestically produced far™ foods fro« th* CM-u ffutoliened eontnly by 
the Bureau of tabor StetfBtice. The fsrm valu* la the Parent to farmers for quantity of farn product ea^lvelant to r*tall unit. 
ie«e eito«enca foe byproduci. Fare valuta arm Dated on Prices et first point of sate end nay include eerketin* cher^i sucn as 
grading and packing for itw ccw*od1tiea. 7he far*-raia11 tpraad. the difference D*t*een the rated prlca end in* far* veluo. 
reoreaenta cherflea for eaee<io1tng. ptOC*ielng. trer>eport ino.. and distributing, tnesa foods. 3/ (annexed t*ip*t*d evere}* price of 
retail cute fro* pork an* choice yield grade 3 oe*f csrtaseee. Ret All cut Prices fro* «.$, 3/ Velu* of carcass •Entity Itiifl 
and •holaaaU Cute (pore) equivalent to * 1*>. of retail cute: beef adjusted for value oF fet end Don* DvProOuCt*. 4/ eertet wluo 
to Producer for quantity of live an)** I *Quu*lant to \ lo, of retail cuts ninu* ^alue of byproducta, 5/ RePr«*anta cha^aea for 
retailing and other nerltatlng services even ea fabricating, vholasaling. and in-City trsnaportatlon. 6/ ftopreaanta charfles nade 
for nvaatock eartfat^ng. Processing, and transporiat4on to city where consumed. 

Mot*: innuaf htstoncsl bate on rsre-r*tpi1 price apraada nay be found m Food Conauitit ton . Pricee,*nd EvPanditureSn .Siatiat teal 
Bunatln 749. ERS, USD*. 



Information COntactB: D«nli Ounnan ^202) 796-1870: Hon Guatefson (202) 766-1(30, 
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Table 9. — Price indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



LeDor-hGurly earnings 
and benefits 
Processing 
Whoiesal Ing 
Retail 1ng 

Packaging & containers 

PaperOoard ooxes ft containers 

Metal Cans 

Paper bags & related Products 

Plastic films ft bottles 

Glass containers 

Metal foil 



1984 



365.5 
350.2 
371. 1 
378.3 



307.6 
281. 1 
397.3 
280.9 
272, 1 
360.8 
226.9 



1985 



363.0 
357,9 
382.7 

364.1 



312.1 
271.6 
416 

294 
274 
380 
213 



1986 



359.8 
365 a 
373.0 
348.0 

317.4 
269.1 
430. 1 
307.8 
274.8 
398. 
209.3 



II 



361.3 
369.6 
370.7 
349.0 

316.3 

266.4 
430.2 
307.2 
274.8 
398. 1 
208.9 



til 



IV 



1967-100 



356.0 
362.3 
371.5 
342.7 

318.3 
270. 1 
430.3 
308,8 
275. 1 
401.9 
209. 1 



359. 1 
366.8 
376.6 
343.7 

320.6 
273,7 
430.2 

316.7 
274.7 
400.5 
210.3 



366.5 
3753 
392.1 

346.5 

325.0 
281.5 
431.3 
322.4 
277,2 
402.5 
210.2 



II 



366,7 
376.4 
391 6 
346,0 

328, 1 
285 .5 
433.5 
328,8 
278. 1 
402.7 
213. 1 



III P 



366 4 

373.9 
393.5 
347,0 

330.9 
288.9 
433.5 
333,7 
280.9 
401.9 
226.3 



Transportation services 390 9 393.9 391.7 393.9 392.2 386.4 

Advert la Ing 300.5 320.2 339.7 338.4 341.6 345.6 

Fuel & Power 712.5 700.0 590.2 $86.0 569.8 562.5 

Electric 440.0 453.5 457.9 457.5 466.8 448.7 

Petroleum BB0.4 821.5 499.8 477.9 414.8 446.2 

Natural ga& 1,162.9 1,158 2 1,096.9 1.111.B 1,106,1 1,062.1 

Communications, water A Mwage 215.5 224.9 236.1 235.9 238.8 238.3 

Hent 261.6 268,3 273.8 275.3 275.3 275.9 

maintenance & repair 350.3 360.3 368 5 364.2 369.1 373.5 

Business services 306. 1 321.9 334 . 1 333.3 335.8 338. S 

Supplies 288.5 287.9 2B2.8 282.3 280.6 281,0 

Property taxes a insurance 343.7 362.0 382,3 380.7 384.2 389.0 



384. 1 
354.9 
581.7 
440.9 
520.5 
1.061.2 

236.9 
276.2 
377.5 
341,8 
283.6 
392,6 



385.3 
358.9 
588.1 
446.6 
541,3 
1.057.3 

237.7 
279.2 

379.7 
345.3 
286,2 
397.3 



385.4 
363.3 
611.8 
465.7 
592.4 
1.043.9 

239.7 
279.5 
385. 1 
348.3 
287.0 
400.9 



Interest, snort- term 



198.8 



157.2 



125.1 



T28.0 



115.3 



112, 1 



116.4 



134.0 



137.5 



Total marketing cost index 



357.0 



358.6 



355.0 



355,3 



352.7 



354,3 



359.9 



361.9 



363.9 



* Indexes measure changes 1n employee earnings ana peneMta and in Prices of supplies and services used in Processing, 
wholesaling, and retailing U.5, farm foods purchased for at-home consumption. P ■ preliminary. 

Note: annual historical data on food marketing cost indexes may be found 1n Food Consumption. Prices* and Expenditure*. 
Statistical Bulletin 713, EPS. USD* 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870. 
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Livestock and Products 



Table 10,-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



is*™ 



Pro- 

duc- 

Beg'. t ion 

BtOC*S 1/ 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Mili- 
tary 
con- 
Surop~ 
tlon 



Ml I } ion pounds 4/ 



Ending 
Stock! 



Civil tan 
Consumption 



Total 



Per 
cap Ha 2/ 



Pounds 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



Seaf : 






1985 






1986 






1987 


F 




19B8 


F 




Pork: 






1985 






1966 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Vaal : 






1985 






1986 






19BT 


F 




1988 


F 




Lamb and 


mutton 


1985 






198G 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Total rea 


no at 


1985 






1986 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Bro i 1 er 


'3 




1985 






1986 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Mature 


chicken 


1985 






1986 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Turkey! 


t: . 




1985 






1988 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Total poultry: 


1965 






198G 






1987 


F 




1988 


F 




Rao meat 


a poufi 


1985 






1986 






1997 


F 




1988 


f 





358 


23 , 728 


2 


p 071 


36,157 


328 


51 


115 


317 


24 , 371 


3 


,139 


36.B17 


521 


52 


UG~ 


311 


23,438 


2 


,250 


26,049 


G3Q 


57 


104 


300 


22 , 650 


3 


p 275 


35.093 


500 


60 


110 


374 


14.807 


1 


,128 


16.209 


128 


131 


TO, 


229 


14,063 


1 


,132 


15.414 


86 


132 


74 


197 


14,214 


1 


.300 


15,811 


100 


129 


75 


220 


15,715 


1 


,325 


17.180 


120 


140 


80 


14 


545 




30 


549 


4 


i 


7 


n 


524 




2T 


562 


5 


i 


'# 


r 


440 




20 


467 


6 


"i 


7 


7 


4t5 




25 


447 


5 


1- 


7 


7 


358 




36 


401 


1 


2 


t> 


13 


338 




41 


392 


2 


2 





12 


315 




45 


372 


1 


2 


A 


8 


337 




50 


395 


2 


1 





653 


39 , 408 


3 


,255 


43.316 


461 


165 


192 


570 


39,296 


3 


,319 


43,185 


613 


1B7 


190 


527 


38,457 


3 


,515 


42,499 


737 


1B9 


186 


535 


38,975 


3 


,575 


43.095 


627 


202 


197 


20 


13h762 







13,781 


417 


143 


34 


27 


t4,31G 







14,342 


56 G 


149 


35 


24 


15,504 







15.528 


776 


141 


37 


25 


(6.28? 







16.307 


650 


140 


36 


119 


838 




■0 


755 


21 


1 


"* 


144 


629 







773 


16 


3 


,_S S 


163 


651 







614 


20 


3 


2 


130 


€52 







782 


20 


A 


1 


125 


2.942 







3.067 


27 


I 


13 


150 


3.271 







3,422 


27 


f 


io 


178 


3,827 







4,005 


30 


t' 


15; 


300 


4,072 







4.372 


30 


4 


16 


264 


17,340 







17.604 


465 


151 


49 


321 


18,2)6 







18 H 537 


609 


158 


47 


365 


19,982 







20.347 


827 


147 


51 


455 


2l r 007 







21,462 


700 


148 


53 


917 


56,748 


3, 


255 


60.920 


92G 


336 


241 


691 


57,512 


3, 


,319 


61,722 


1,223 


343 


235 


892 


58,439 


3 


,515 


62,845 


U 564 


335 


237 


990 


59.982 


3 


,575 


64,547 


1.32T 


350 


250 



317 


25.346 


79.1 


311 


25.823 


79 8 


300 


24.958 


76.4 


325 


24.088 


73.1 


229 


15*651 


62.1 


197 


14.92G 


58.6 


220 


15.087 


58.7 


275 


16,545 


63.7 


11 


526 


KB 


7 


544 


1.9 


7 


446 


1.5 


7 


421 


1.5 


13 


385 


1.4 


12 


376 


1,4 


B 


3G1 


1.3 


9 


383 


K4 


570 


4 1 . 908 


144.5 


527 


41.G70 


141 .7 


535 


40,852 


138.0 


616 


41.443 


140.0 


27 


13, 161 


55.5 


24 


13.5G8 


56.7 


25 


14.552 


60.2 


25 


15.45G 


63,4 


144 


5B7 


2.5 


1G3 


589 


2.5 


130 


658 


2 7 


135 


G22 


2,6 


150 


2.870 


12.1 


178 


3.202 


13 4 


300 


3.657 


15.1 


200 


4,122 


16.9 


321 


16.G19 


70 1 


365 


17.359 


72.5 


455 


18,858 


78. 1 


360 


20,201 


82.6 


891 


58,526 


214 6 


692 


59.029 


214.3 


990 


59.719 


216.0 


976 


61,644 


222.5 



58.37 
57.75 
64-65 

62-68 

44.77 
51.19 

52-53 

37-43 

62.42 
60.89 

TB-79 

75-ai 

68.61 
69.48 

7B-79 

70-T6 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

50.8 
56.9 
47-48 

40-46 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 



75 

72 

54-55 

51-57 

NA 
NA 
MA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



1/ Total Including farm Production for r*d meats and federally inspected plus non- federal ly Inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail 
yatght Oasis 3/ Dollars par cut for red meat: cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Choice Steers. Onana 900-1.100 lb. ; park 
barrows and gilts. 7 narketsi veal: fern Price of calves; lamb and mutton; Choice slaughter Tamos, Sen ingeloi broilers 
wholesale 12-dty average; turkeys: wholesale NT b-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass yeigjit for red aiBtl and certified 
ready-to-cook for poultry. NA ■ not available, F * forecast 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson. Leiand Southard, or Mark Weimar (202) 78.6-1630* 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 11,-U.S. Egg Supply & Use 





Beg. 
stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
port* 


Total 
Supply 


Em- Ship- 
Porte merits 


Mil 1- HatCh- 
tary Ing 
use use 


E nd t ng 
stocks 


Civilian 
consumption 






Total 

5.056.3 
5.105.1 
5.033.3 
5.016. 1 
5.063,5 
4.994.0 

(303) 78G- 


Per 
capita 

m 

360. B 
360.9 
354.7 
351,5 
351.3 
345.7 

1830, 


Who less la 
or i ee- 


1983 
1964 
1965 
1986 

1987 F 

1988 F 

* Carton 

Table 12. 


30.3 

9.3 
11.1 
10.7 
10.4 
10,0 

ed Grade 

-U.S. 


5,653,3 33.4 

5. 708. 3 33.0 

5.688.4 13.7 
5.714.9 13.7 
5,799.3 6.8 
5*760.0 8.0 

A large eggs In Nei 

Milk Supply & Use 

PrO- 

due- Farm 

tlon use 


5. 703.0 
5,749.5 
5,713.3 
5.739.3 
5,8164 
S. 778.0 

y VOrk. F 


M1 1 1 ton dozen 

65. 8 3G 6 35, 1 500.0 
58,3 37. B 17.6 529.7 
70,6 30.3 30,3 546,1 
101.6 3B.0 175 5G5.9 
10B.3 33.1 IB. 6 593.9 
105,0 34.0 30.0 635,0 

■ forecast. Information contact 


9,3 
11.1 
10.7 
10.4 
10.0 
10.0 

Murk Weimar 


Cts/doz 
75,3 
80.9 
6G.4 
71, f 

63-63 

60-66 




Commercial 

Farm Beg. Im^ 
market- stocks ports 
tngs 


Total 
Commer- 
cial 
supp 1 y 


CCC 

net re- 
movals 


CammerCial 


All 
milk 
price 
2/ 


Calendar 
year 


Ending 
stocks 


D1sap~ 
pear- 

ance 



61 1 1 ion pounds 



1/cwt 



19B0 


12B,4 


3.4 


136. 1 


5.4 


3, 1 


133.6 


B.6 


5.B 


119.0 


13.05 


19B1 


133.6 


3.3 


130.5 


5.B 


3.3 


13B.5 


13.9 


5.4 


130,3 


13,77 


19B3 


135.5 


3,4 


133.1 


5.4 


3.5 


14.1,0 


14.3 


4 6 


133. 1 


13.61 


19B3 


139.7 


3.4 


137.3 


4.6 


3.6 


144,5 


16. B 


5 3 


133,5 


13,56 


19B4 


135^4 


2,9 


132.5 


5 2 


3.7 


140,5 


B.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


19B5 


143.1 


3,5 


140.7 


4.9 


3.B 


14B4 


13 3 


4.6 


130,6 


13,75 


1966 P 


144. 1 


2 6 


141.5 


4.6 


3.7 


149.1 


10,6 


4.3 


134,0 


13.51 


1967 F 


143.5 


3.6 


139.9 


4,3 


3,7 


146, B 


s.a 


4.3 


136,7 


13.55 



1/ Milkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants and dealers: does not reflect 
deductions. P = preliminary. F * forecast. Information contact: Jim Miller (303) 7B6-1B30. 



Table 13. -Poultry & Eggs 









Annual 


i 


1986 
Sept 






1967 














19B4 


1965 


1986 


Apr 


May 


June 


duly 


Aug 


Sept 


Broilers 
























Federally Inspected 
























•laughter, certified (mil lb) 




13.998.6 


13.569.2 


14,365.6 


t . 34 1 , 6 


1,277.1 


1,261.0 


1.371.5 


1.337.9 


1,257,0 


1.370,7 


Wholes*)* price. 
























12-Clty. (cts/1b> 




55.6 


50, a 


56.9 


61.0 


48.6 


50.5 


45.3 


46 9 


53.7 


47.33 


Price of grower feed U/ton) 




333 


197 


HA 


193 


186 


183 


184 


194 


193 


190 


Broiler-feed Price ratio 1/ 




3.8 


3, 1 


HA 


3,B 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


3 9 


3.3 


3,0 


Stocks beginning of period (mil lb) 


31 3 


19.7 


36,6 


34.3 


35.1 


26.9 


36 9 


34,2 


34.8 


34.7 


BroMer-type chlCkS hatched <«11> 


3/ 


4.593.9 


4.803.8 


5.013.3 


40I.T 


454.3 


471.3 


450. 3 


458,9 


449.9 


430.7 



356.8 374.3 335.8 



358.8 



356.9 363.3 



Turkeys 

Federally Inspected Slaughter. 

certified (mil 10} 3.574 2.800 3.133 331.4 

Wholeeale price. Eaatern U.S., 
8-16 lb. young htns <cts/lb> 
Prica of turkey grower feed (f/ton) 
Turkay-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of Period (nil lb) 
Poults Placed in U.S. (mil) 

Eggs 

Farm Production (mil) 

Average number of layers {nil) 3/ 

Rata of lay (eggs per layer 

on rar-a) 3/ 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (cts/doz) 4/ 
Prica of laying feed (t/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 

Snel 1 (mil ooz) 

Frozen (mil doz) 
Replacement chicks hatched 4ml) 

1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb, of broiler or turkey liveueight, 3/ Placement of broiler Chicks are. 
Currently reported for 12 states only: henceforth, hatch Of broiler-type chicks will be uSed as a Substitute. 3/ Monthly data 
only available for 20 states. 4/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. NA - not available. 

Information contact: Mark Weimar <303) 786-1H30. 

December 1vo7 "*n 



74.4 
345 

3.B 
t61.8 
190.0 


75,5 
213 

4.4 
135,3 
197.8 


73.3 

NA 

NA 

150.3 
335.4 


8t.3 
219 
4.7 

, 449.3 
13.6 


58.3 
309 

35 
326.6 

36. 1 


55 3 
213 

3.3 
360,9 

36,6 


55.7 
30B 

3,3 
301.4 

27,0 


56.3 

214 

3. 1 

331, 1 

36,0 


56.0 
217 
3.9 

472.5 
30,0 


56.1 
330 
2.8 

559.6 
15.7 


68.498 68 
278 


.361 68 
377 


.579 
37H 


5.548 
329 


5,800 
333 


5 h fl30 
231 


5.630 
229 


5.790 
339 


5.790 
331 


5.690 
333 


245 


247 


347 


20,3 


30. 8 


31,1 


20.3 


30.8 


30,8 


30,3 


80.9 
306 
6.H 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


71.1 

NA 

NA 


72.6 
173 
7.3 


63,4 
166 
6.7 


55,6 
167 
G.O 


58.7 
167 
6, 1 


59.1 
177 
5.8 


63.3 
178 
5.7 


68.3 

178 
6.7 


.39 
8.9 

459 


.93 

10,3 
407 


,72 
10 

435 


.99 
11.4 
33.6 


,96 
11 
43.1 


.84 
11,3 
41.4 


1.14 
13.3 
38.0 


.96 
13.9 
33.5 


1,03 
13,1 
35,3 


.96 
13.3 
33.5 



Table 14, — Dairy 



Milk prices. Mlnnesota-Vtsconsln 

3,5% fat (t/cwt) 1/ 
wholesale Prices 

Butter. Grade * Chi. (cts/lb) 
An. cnee**, Wis. 

assencly pt , (cts/lb| 
Nonfat dry milk, (cta/lb) 2/ 
USD* net removal* 

Ttftei *^lt aQulv. (mil lb) 3/ 
Butter f»11 lb) 
Am, cneasa (mil lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil ib) 
Milk 

Milk Prod. 31 States (nil lb) 
Milk per Cow (lb) 
Number of milk cows (thou) 
U.S. milk production (nil lb) 
Stock* beginning 
Total (mil tb) 
Commercial (mil lb) 
Government (mil lb) 
Imports, total (nil lb) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
milk aqutv. (nl 1 lb) 
Butter 

Production (till lb) 
Stocks* beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil 
American cheese 
Production (all lb) 
StoCke. beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil 





annual 




1986 
Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


19B7 

duly 


Aug 




1984 


1985 


1986 


Sept 


13.39 


11,48 


11.30 


11.55 


11.00 


ff.00 


11.07 


11. IT 


11.27 


11.43 


148.8 


HI t 


144,5 


154.2 


138. B 


138.4 


144.6 


149,0 


14B.1 


145.3 


138.0 
90.9 


137.7 
84.0 


137.3 

BO. 6 


129.7 
80 6 


123.4 

79: 


123.0 

79,1 


133.0 
79.2 


133.3 
73.3 


135.5 
79.6 


136.6 
80 4 


B. 637.0 
303.3 
447.3 
678.4 


13,174.1 10 
334.3 
639.0 
940 6 


.628. 1 
3B7.fi 
468.4 
827.3 


173.3 

-.5 

17.9 

41.0 


598.8 
13.6 
33.0 
61.0 


519.4 
14.0 
33.2 

58. B 


384.5 

4,0 

30.1 

67.3 


157. B 

-.2 

15.7 

53.2 


146.3 

1.0 

13.2 

39.6 


NA 
NA 
MA 

NA 



114.545 131.043 123. IBS 9.663 10.378 10.957 10.491 10,433 10.270 9.887 

12.691 13.160 13.445 1,080 1.183 1,349 1,196 1.188 M7l i .137 

9,036 9.198 9.0BB B.950 8»TB0 8,773 8.771 3,715 8.772 8.775 

135.450 143,147 144,080 6/11,361 6/12.218 6/12.841 6/13.283 6/12.336 6/13.015 6/11.590 



lb) 



lb) 



Other cheese 

Production (mil lb) 
Stocke. beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (»1l lb) 
Stacks* oaglnnfng (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil *b) 

Frozen oeasert 

Productldn (mil gal) 4/ 



32.646 

5.234 

17,413 

2.741 


16 . 704 
4.937 

11,767 
3.777 


13.695 
4.590 
9. 105 
2.733 


17. 169 

5,348 

1I.B33 

314 


13.319 

4,446 

B.873 

167 


13. 101 

4.B13 

8,388 

145 


13,310 
5,161 
8.148 

160 


13.724 

5,661 

7,063 

344 


11.770 

5.696 

6.074 

227 


10.580 

5.32B 

5 r 253 

NA 


136.9 12 


130,640 


134.049 


11,426 


1 1 . 209 


11,903 


11,347 


13,060 


13.244 


NA 


1.103.3 
499.4 
902.7 


1,347.8 
396.5 
918.2 


1 . 202 . 4 
305,5 
933.9 


BO, 3 

304.4 

81,8 


104,2 

354.0 

86 3 


101.7 

347.9 

79.3 


83. 1 

250.3 

63.2 


76.2 

337.9 
79.2 


67.6 

211.3 

78.3 


78. 1 

187.3 

NA 


3.64B.5 
1,161,5 
2.253.6 


3.85S.2 

960.5 
2.379.1 


2.79B.3 

850.3 

3.3B2.8 


19B.3 
937.5 
201.7 


346,0 
614/9 
190.1 


364.3 

603.5 
338.8 


346.1 
634.4 

203.0 


340.6 

603.0 
330.4 


208.5 
577.8 
214. B 


306.5 

533.3 

NA 


2.035.5 

104.9 

2.310.9 


3,325.7 
101,4 

2.515.7 


3.411.0 
94.1 

3,684.9 


211.9 
100.3 
236. B 


313,4 

09.4 
325.4 


330.4 

91.8 

331.2 


317.7 

97. 1 

338 1 


317.6 

94,4 

343.3 


315.0 

95.3 

235.3 


330.5 
96.7 

NA 


1, 160.7 

1,405.3 

497. B 


1.390.0 

1.347.6 

435.0 


1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479,1 


74.3 

934,4 

46.4 


101.4 

513.9 

35. 8 


118,6 

460. B 

38.3 


104.8 

485,5 

41.3 


98.6 

438.7 

57.9 


BOO 

334.7 

46.5 


65.7 

301. B 

NA 



1,241.8 1.251,0 1,348.6 104.6 
Annual 



113.0 



118,8 134,6 



135.9 



1986 



133.3 108.5 
1987 



1984 


1985 


1986 




1 


II 


in 


IV 


I 


II III 


135,450 


143. 147 


144.080 


36 


.172 


38.350 


35,610 


33.947 


34.B77 


37.341 6/35.831 


13,506 


13.994 


13.393 


3 


.351 


3. SOS 


3.327 


3,308 


3.328 


3.5B3 6/3.443 


10.833 


11.016 


10.839 


11. 


.126 


10.943 


10,703 


10,583 


10.481 


10.432 6/10.411 


1.59 


1 72 


1,73 




1.73 


1.64 


1.72 


1,91 


1,88 


1.76 6/1.80 


9. 52 


9.54 


9.23 




9,40 


8,55 


8.97 


10, 10 


9.82 


8.99 6/9.26 



Milk production (nil lb) 

Milk per cow (lb) 

NO. Of milk Cdwl (thou) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Beturns Over concentrate 5/ 
costs (t/ewt anik) 

1/ Manufacturing grade nllk. 2/ Prices paid f .o b. Central States Production area, high neat spray process. 
3/ Mllk-equlvatent. fat-basis. 4/ Ice cream. Ice mtlk. and hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average nllk price after adjustment for 
price-support deductions. 6/ Estinated NA * not available. 
Information contact: Jin Miller (203) 786-1830. 

Tabie 1 5. -Wool 



U,S. wool price. 

Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 
Imported wool Price. 

Boston 2/ (cte/lb) 

U.S. Mil consumption, scoured 
Apparel wool (thou lb) 
Carpet wool (thou lb) 





Annual 




198S 

Sept 






19B7 






19B4 


19B5 


19B6 


Apr 


May 


June July 


Aug 


Sept 


329 


193 


191 


190 


360 


370 


270 370 


300 


395 


341 


197 


301 


1B4 


34B 


350 


350 343 


361 


3<4 



13B.9B3 106,051 136, 76B 
13.0BB 10,563 9,960 



9,405 11,60B 11 .338 13,558 9.661 10,030 12.43B 
939 1,209 1. 190 934 1. 1 63 1,413 1.163 



1/ Wool price delivered at U,5, mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64'a (20.60-33.04 microns) staple 3-3/4" and 
up. 3/ wool price delivered at U,5, nil is. clean oasis. Australian 60/63'a. type S4A (34 micron). Duty since 1962 has 
been 10.0 cents. 
Information contact: John tawler (303) 7B6-1840, 
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Agricultural Outfook 



Table 16. — Meat Animals 







Annual 








1986 

Sept 


Apr 




1387 












1984 


~: 


1985 




19B6 


May 


June 


July 






Aug 


SePt 


Cattle on feed (7~5tates) 


































Number on feed ( thou head) 1/ 


8,006 


B 


.635 




7,920 




6.404 


7,222 


7, 


,233 


7.520 


7.193 




6 


.689 


6.818 


Placed on feed (thou head) 


30,772 


19 


.346 




20.005 




2.103 


1.726 


1, 


.954 


1.462 


1,264 




1 


,897 


2,424 


Marketings ( thou neaa) 


18,785 


18 


,989 




19,243 




1.637 


5B1 


1, 


.524 


1.702 


1,694 




1. 


.700 


1.636 


Other disappearance fthOu head) 


t,376 


1 


, 132 




1,043 




59 


134 




143 


87 


74 






68 


71 


Beef ata«r-Corn Price ratio. 


































Omaha 2/ 


21. 


6 


23 


3 


31. 





42,4 


42.3 




40. t 


38.8 


41, 







44.0 


42,6 


Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha 2/ 


16. 


1 


17. 


a 


27. 


B 


42,9 


32.7 




31,6 


34,3 


38. 


4 




41.3 


36.3 


Market prices (S per cut ) 


































Slaughter cat tit: 


































Choica atears, Dmaha 


65, 


34 


58. 


37 


57. 


75 


59.43 


66.30 




70.66 


66,63 


65 


80 




64,50 


64.81 


Utility co*s. Omaha 


39. 


B1 


3B. 


32 


37. 


19 


38.42 


44.23 




44 36 


44.72 


45. 


64 




46.35 


47,62 


Chotce vealera. 5, St. Paul 


63. 


95 


5B. 


2B 


59, 


92 


67.50 


75.00 




90,00 


30.63 


77 


50 




79.22 


BO. 25 


Feeder cattle: 


































Choice, rtenaa* Ctty, G0O-70O Its 


65. 


23 


64. 


56 


62, 


79 


65.50 


72.90 




73.38 


74,00 


76. 


20 




79. 3B 


B1.50 


Slaughter noga: 


































BarrouB a gilts. 7-markets 


48. 


86 


44. 


77 


51. 


19 


59.01 


51.85 




55. 5B 


61 .08 


61. 


85 




60.35 


54.72 


Feeder Pigs: 


































S, Ho. 40*50 lb. fper head) 


39. 


12 


37. 


20 


45, 


62 


59.63 


56.00 




51.66 


45,69 


45. 


60 




46.05 


47,28 


Slaughter sneep & iambs; 


































Lambs. Choice, San Angelo 


62 


18 


6B. 


61 


69. 


46 


66.38 


93.12 




94.50 


B4.B3 


76. 


63 




71 83 


70,05 


Ercs, Good. San Angelo 


20. 


90 


34. 


02 


34, 


76 


36, B1 


39.05 




36.25 


34.62 


36. 


62 




38 67 


39,81 


Feeder Iambi: 


































Choice. San Angelo 


61. 


02 


85. 


91 


73. 


14 


83,88 


103.40 




112.62 


94.56 


9B. 


75 




96 75 


102.55 


Wholesale neat Prices. Midwest 


































Choica stear beef. 600-700 lb 


38, 


01 


90. 


76 


88. 


98 


90,52 


100.56 




107. BO 


105.71 


33. 


29 




9545 


96,87 


Canner * Cutter COw beef 


74, 


70 


74. 


13 


71. 


31 


72,50 


B2.19 




82.05 


B4, 15 


84. 


51 




85.6? 


66.82 


Pork loins, fl-U lb, 3/ 


96. 


36 


91. 


51 


104, 


7B 


11B.B4 


102.21 




120.77 


124. 36 


121. 


73 




123.50 


122.66 


Pork bellies. 13-14 lb. 


60. 


OB 


59. 


50 


65. 


B2 


75.64 


65.79 




67 21 


78,44 


83. 


62 




BO. 46 


59.74 


Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb. 


TB. 


22 


67. 


50 


80. 


01 


98.38 


72. 6G 




70 98 


78.91 


79, 


93 




86. 15 


93.58 


Commercial slaughter (thou head)" 


































Cattle 


37,582 


36, 


293 




37,288 




128 


2.971 


2, 


.B72 


3.035 


3.096 




3, OS 


3.070 


Steers 


17.474 


16, 


912 




17.516 




1.499 


1.523 


1, 


h 43B 


1,527 


1,562 




1, 


.492 


1.424 


Heifers 


10.691 


11. 


237 




It. 097 




957 


855 




652 


901 


315 






95B 


1.055 


COuS 


6,617 


7, 


331 




7,960 




608 


534 




522 


547 


561 






547 


527 


Bulls & stags 


7B9 




758 




715 




64 


59 




60 


60 


60 






59 


64 


Calves 


3,297 


3, 


JB5 




3.408 




281 


228 




202 


2 27 


232 






214 


243 


Sheep ft lambs 


6,759 


6. 


165 




5.635 




511 


496 




373 


421 


426 






416 


474 


Hogs 


85. 166 


84. 


492 




79,598 




6,504 


6.665 


6. 


.07B 


6,158 


6.1B7 




6 


.176 


7.030 


Commercial production (mil lb) 


































Beef 


23,418 


23. 


557 




24.213 




2,050 


1,92B 


1, 


851 


1.95B 


2.017 




2 


005 


2.041 


veal 


479 




439 




509 




43 


34 




32 


35 


34 






30 


36 


lamb & mutton 


371 




352 




331 




30 


29 




22 


24 


25 






24 


28 


POrk 


14,720 


14. 


728 




13,988 




1,137 


1,169 


f , 


070 


1.066 


1.0B2 




1, 


074 


1.226 






Annual 










19B6 










1987 








19B4 


1 


1985 




1986 


12 


III 




IV 


I 


II 






III 


IV 


CatUe on feeo (13-States) 


































H mber on fate* ( tnou head) 1/ 


9,908 


10 


,653 




9,754 




8.945 


7.970 


B 


. 197 


9.235 


8,797 




8 


,666 


B,992 


Placea on feeo IthOu head) 


24,917 


23 


,366 




23,553 




5.221 


6,336 


6 


,726 


5.700 


5,961 




6 


,557 





Marketings fthou head) 


22,540 


22 


.SB7 




22.836 




5.821 


5.B76 


5 


,376 


5.767 


5.669 




5 


,986 5/5,514 


Other disappearance ( thou head) 


1,632 


1 


39B 




1,236 




375 


233 




312 


371 


423 






245 





Hogs 9- pigs flO-States) 4/ 


































Inventory (tnou head) 1/ 


42.420 


41 


, 100 




39.670 




IB. 210 


37.845 


39 


.335 


J8.B70 


39,235 


. 


40 


,580 - 


12,B25 


Breeding (tnou head) 1/ 


5,348 


5 


.258 




5,155 




4.948 


4.840 


4 


.840 


5.155 


5.230 




5 


,290 


5.295 


Market (thou head) 1/ 


37,072 


35 


.842 




34.715 




13.262 


33,005 


J4 


.495 


34.715 


J4.005 


: 


J5 


,290 


37.530 


FarrOwlngS (thou head) 


9.020 


B 


.831 




8.208 




2.161 


2,034 


2 


.150 


1.957 


2,337 




2 


,262 5/2,307 


Pig crop {thou head) 


67,680 


67 


,648 




63.714 




16.878 


15,853 


16 


.729 


15, 156 


16.485 




17 


.520 






1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounds 1 i ve-nalght > 3/ 8ag1nning January 19B4 Prices are 
for 14-17 lbs.; January 1986 prices are for 14- IB lbs. 4/ Quarters are Dec, of preceding year -Feb (lh Mar. -May UI). 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. <IV), 5/ Intentions. "Classes estimated. 

Information contact: Hon Guetefson or Leland Southard <202> 786-1830. 
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Crops and Products 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 1 ^ 



irsl 



S*t Harv*9- 

ASlae Pl«nt«d ted Held 

3/ 







Feed 


Otner 








Produc- 
tfon 

. JL- 


Total 

supply 
4/ 


and 
resid- 
ual 


doflti- 
tic 


Ex- 
ports 


Pota) 
us* 


Ending 

StOOkS 



Farm 

price 

5/ 



nil , acre* 



ftu/ecri 



«11 . bu 



l/bu 



1962/93 


5,8 


86.2 


77* 


35.5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 


1,509 


2.417 


1,515 


3,45 


1393/84 


30,0 


76.4 


614 


39.4 


2,420 


3,939 


369 


742 


1,429 


2.540 


1.399 


3.51 


19B4/B5 


18 6 


79.2 


66.9 


388 


2,595 


4.003 


405 


749 


1.424 


2.578 


1.425 


3.39 


1985/86" 


18 6 


75.6 


64.7 


37,5 


2,425 


3,866 


270 


776 


915 


1,9*1 


1.905 


3.09 


1985/87" 


21.0 


72.1 


60^7 


34.4 


2,092 


4.0IB 


386 


806 


1.004 


2. 197 


1,821 


2.42 


1987/88- 


23.9 


65.8 


55.9 


37.6 


2, 105 


3.941 


379 


830 


1.275 


2.460 


1.461 


2.40-2.60 




Nil . 


acres 




lb/acre 








Mil . cut (rough aqui 


IV.) 




t/c*t 


flic* 

1 SB 2/ 13 


0.42 


3 30 


3.26 


4.710 


153.6 


203,4 


— 


6/62.9 


6B.9 


131 6 


71.5 


7,9i 


i 3B3/ B4 


1.74 


2. 19 


2. 17 


4.598 


89.7 


171.9 


-- 


6/54.7 


70 3 


125 


46.9 


8,57 


1984/85 


.79 


2.83 


2.60 


4,954 


138.8 


187.3 


■- 


6/60.5 


62. \ 


122.6 


64.7 


8.04 


1965/86" 


1.24 


2.51 


7.49 


5,414 


134.9 


201.6 


-- 


6/69.8 


56.7 


124.9 


77.3 


6,53 


1986/67" 


1.26 


2,40 


2.38 


5.648 


134.4 


214.3 


— 


6/73.8 


85,4 


159.2 


55.1 


3.60 


1987/88" 


1.38 
Mil . 


2,34 
teres 


2.33 


5,547 
Bo/acre 


129.4 


167 1 




6/77.0 

■ 11 . 


80.0 
IN 


157,0 


30 1 


6.0O-7 00 
l/bu 


Corn 

1982/83 


2. 1 


81.9 


72.7 


113.2 


B.235 


10.772 


4,521 


894 


1.634 


7.249 


3.523 


2.55 


1983/84 


32 2 


60.2 


51.5 


81 1 


4. 175 


7,700 


3,619 


*75 


1,901 


6.694 


1,006 


3.21 


1984/85 


3.9 


60.5 


71.9 


1067 


7.674 


6,664 


4,079 


1.091 


1,865 


7.036 


1,648 


2.63 


1985/86" 


5.4 


83.4 


75 2 


116.0 


6.677 


10,536 


4.095 


1. 160 


1.241 


6.496 


4,040 


2.23 


19BG/87" 


13.8 


76.7 


69.2 


119 3 


6,253 


12,294 


4,717 


1.191 


1,504 


7.412 


4.692 


1.50 


1987/88- 


21.1 

1*11 . 


66.0 
acre* 


59.6 


120.3 
Bu/acre 


7, 166 


12,050 


4 4 BOO 


1.225 
HIK 


1.700 


7.725 


4,325 


1.60-1.90 
l/bu 


Sorgfwym 


























1982/81 


0.7 


16,0 


14.1 


59.1 


635 


1 . 154 


495 


10 


210 


715 


439 


2.47 


1983/84 


5.7 


11.9 


10.0 


48,7 


488 


927 


395 


to 


24 5 


640 


287 


2.74 


1984/85 


6 


17.3 


15,4 


56.4 


866 


1.154 


539 


16 


297 


854 


300 


2.32 


t 985/8 6" 


.9 


18.3 


I6>8 


66.8 


1,120 


1.420 


664 


26 


178 


669 


551 


1.93 


1986/87" 


2 3 


15.3 


13.9 


67.7 


942 


1.493 


548 


19 


198 


761 


732 


1.37 


1987/BB" 


3 3 


11.8 
acres 


10.5 


71.1 
Bm/acra 


747 


1.47B 


550 


15 
KM . 


225 


730 


688 


1.50-1 .75 
l/Ou 


BaHey 
1992/93 


0.4 


9,5 


9.0 


57.2 


916 


675 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.18 


(983/84 


1,1 


10.4 


9.7 


52.3 


509 


733 


282 


170 


92 


544 


183 


2.47 


(9B4/B5 


,5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 


77 


551 


247 


2.29 


1985/B6" 


.7 


13.2 


11. C 


51.0 


591 


B4B 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1.99 


t9BG/B7 T 


1 B 


13.1 


12.0 


50.6 


611 


942 


276 


174 


137 


586 


356 


1.61 


19B7/88" 


2 a 

Mil. 


M.O 
acres 


10.0 


51.7 
Bu/acre 


5 18 


679 


275 


175 
KIT. 


125 
bu 


575 


304 


1.70-2.00 
l/bu 


Offti 


























1982/83 


i 


M.O 


10.3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


85 


3 


529 


220 


1 .49 


1363/84 


,3 


20.3 


9, 1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


79 


1 


546 


181 


1.62 


1364/95 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


58 .0 


474 


699 


433 


74 


1 


509 


180 


1,67 


1965/66" 


i 


13.3 


8.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


1986/67" 


i 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


366 


603 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88" 


Mil 


18.0 
. BCr86 


6.9 


53.3 
Bu/acre 


369 


937 


350 


75 

nil . 


1 
bu 


426 


111 


1 . 40- 1 . 70 
9/bu 


Soybeana 


























1982/93 





70-9 


69.4 


31.5 


2.190 


2.444 


7/86 


1.109 


905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1963/64 





63. B 


62.5 


26.2 


1.636 


1.981 


7/79 


983 


743 


1,805 


176 


7 83 


\ 98 4/85 





67. B 


66.1 


28.1 


1.861 


2.037 


7/93 


1,030 


599 


1.721 


316 


5.B4 


1965/96" 





63. 1 


61.6 


34,1 


2.099 


2.415 


7/86 


1,053 


740 


1,879 


536 


5 05 


1986/87" 





60 4 


58.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 


7/104 


1,179 


757 


2.040 


436 


4.80 


1987/BB- 





58.7 


57.6 


34.1 


1.360 


2.396 


7/96 


1,200 
nil 


725 
lbs 


2,021 


375 


5. 10 
6/ t/lD 


Soybaan ol 1 


























1982/83 


" 


-- 


-- 


j--_ 


12.041 


13.144 


-- 


9.856 


2.029 


11.883 


,26i 


20.6 


1983/64 


— 


-- 


-- 


— 


10.872 


12.133 


-- 


9.588 


1.624 


11.412 


721 


30 6 


1984/85 


" 


-- 


-- 


— 


11.468 


1 2 . 2C9 


-- 


9,917 


1,660 


11.577 


632 


29.5 


1985/66- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


11.617 


12.297 


-- 


10.053 


1,257 


11.310 


947 


18.0 


1966/87- 


-- 


-_ 


— 


_--. 


12.767 


13.729 


-- 


10.B53 


1. 138 


12.Q03 


1.726 


15.4 


1967/86' 










13.074 


14.800 




11,250 

THOU. 


1.400 
ton* 


12.650 


2. 150 


16.5 
9/ I/ton 


Soybean neal 


























1982/13 


■v 


— 


-- 


— 


26.714 


26.889 




19.306 


7. 109 


26.415 


474 


187 


19837*4 


-~ 


-- 


-- 


-- 


22.756 


23.230 


-- 


17. £15 


5,360 


22.975 


255 


169 


1»l4/t$ 


-- 


-- 


— 


i-- 


24.529 


24.784 


-- 


19.480 


4.917 


24.397 


387 


125 


1969/66* 


-- 


... 


-- 


~- 


24.951 


25.338 


-- 


19.090 


6.036 


25.126 


212 


155 


1966/tT- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


27 . 758 


27.970 


-- 


20.430 


7.300 


27.730 


240 


163 


1967/88" 


— 


— 


-- 


— 


29.360 


28.600 


— 


21,200 


7.100 


28.300 


300 


163 


Sea footnote* 


it end of 


Udtfi. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Tabl© 17.— Supply & UliNzation, continued 







Area 










Feed 

and 

r#a*a- 


DthBr 

oofrea- 

tic 












Sec 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


tx- 


Total 


Ending 


Farnt 




Mid* 


Planted 


ted 


¥1*10 


tion 


supply 


u*l t 


USB 


ports 


use 


stocks 


pr icb 




3/ 










4/ 












V 






wft. acrai 




lb/acre 








Mtl . 


osles 






*/ Jto 


Cotton 10/ 


























19*2/61 


1,6 


M.3 


0.7 


£90 


T2.0 


ia.fi 


— 


5.5 


5.2 


10,7 


7 a 


sa 5 


<a*3/B« 


G.B 


7.9 


7.3 


506 


7. a 


15.7 


-"- 


5.9 


BJ 


I2.T 


2.4 


65.3 


1964/45 


3 5 


11 , 1 


10.4 


£00 


13.0 


15 fi 


-- 


5.5 


G.2 


It.fl 


4.1 


58,7 


19«/B6' 


36 


10.7 


10,2 


G30 


T3.4 


l7.fi 


-*■ 


6.4 


*.0 


9,4 


9.4 


56 5 


19&6/B7' 


3 3 


10.Q 


e.s 


552 


9.7 


1*1 


— 


7.4 


£,T 


14, 1 


5,0 


52 2 


i9e7/ae* 


3J 


10,4 


10,0 


671 


*3.i 


19,0 


— 


7 S 


7.2 


15,0 


4. t 





9. 1967 Supply and Ossand Estlnetea. 1/ Marketing year beginning j ur >* 1 For *naat. barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and 
rice, StptSPtMbir 1 for soybeans , corn T and sorgnum, October 1 for soynu I* and soyoll. 2/ Conversion Factors: Hectere I ha \ ■ 2.4T1 
acres, 1 metric ton ■ 3?04.G22 pounds . 36.7437 bushel a oF «neat gr Soybeans, 39.3673 bushels of corn or sortfium, 45.9296 bum* Is oF 
barley. G0 r B«44 bushel* Of oat*. 33,046 c»t, of rice, end 4,59 4fl0-pound bales of cotton. 3/ Includes diversion. PI** acreage reduction 
end cgnaervetion reeetve progrena. 4/ Includes imports. 5/ Market a^arage prices do not include an illfikinci For loans cut* landing and 
Government purchases. 6/ Residual includwi »n oo*eatlc gs* 7/ Includes S*ed a/ Average of crude soyoeon o\\ . Ofjcstur 9/ Average of 
44 Percent. Decatur, 10/ Upland and extra long staPl*. Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data Mi-itCh results in an unaccounted 
dtfFeranc* bet wean supply snd us* Ktlnitti and cnenoea in ending atOCtal, 

Information Contect: Ccuwioalty leonomlca Division, Crop* Branch (202) 7B6-1&40* 



Tabl© 18. — Food Grains 









Marketing year 1/ 




1966 
Sept 


Hay 


June 


19A7 


^_i____. 






1983/84 ' 


I9B4/B5 1 


I9B5/86 


1986/8? 


July 


Aug 


5»Pt 


sJhoieaaia Prices 
























Wheat, NO. 1 HRsh 
Kansas City (S/bo) 3/ 




3.B4 


3,74 


3.3B 


3.73 


3.33 


3.03 


3.70 


3,59 


2.65 


3.78 


Wheat. OnS. 

Minneapolis (f/bu) 3/ 
Rice, 5.BJ. La. (S/cwt) 3/ 




4.31 
19. 3B 


3.70 
17.98 


3.35 
t6.11 


363 

10.25 


3,64 
10,35 


3.76 
10.38 


3.6G 
10.50 


3.53 
10.50 


3.60 
11.00 


3.74 
13.35 


bmaat 

Export! (nil bu) 

Nil! grind (mil bu) 

Wheat flour production (ml 1 


Cut) 


1,439 
€94 
30B 


1,434 
676 
301 


815 1 
711 

330 


.004 
779 
351 


104 
6B 
30 


73 
68 

30, 


136 

65 
39 


1G6 
63 
38 


118 
66 

30 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Rica 

Exports (mil Cut t rough equiv) 


70.3 


63.1 


58. 7 


as. 4 


1M 


M 


3.6 


10.0 


NA 


NA 



Marketing year t/ 19B6 1987 

19B4/B5 t985/B6 I986/8T Jftn-Mor Apr-May Jun-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-Feb Mar-Way Jun-Aug 
una at 

Stocka, beginning (ill bu) 1,399 1.435 1,905 3.536.1 3.130.0 1.905,0 3,154.6 2,671.5 3.349,8 1,830.9 
Dorttitlc uae. 

Food (nil bu) 

Fead 6 teed (m*l bu) 4/ 
Export! (nil bu> 

1/ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual. NA ■ not available. 

Information contact a: A nan Schlenbeln and Janet Llvezey (202) 786-1840. 



651 


683 


714 


168.9 


110.7 


174.1 


193.3 


ITT 3 


1B0 3 


184 9 


503 


363 


548 


4.9 


1,8 


346. a 


31.1 


47. G 


38.7 


374. B 


1,434 


915 


1 t 004 


226.1 


115,3 


320.6 


363.4 


303. T 


316. B 


419.9 



Tabl© 19. -Cotton 



Marketing year 1/ 

1983/84 19B4/B5 1985/86 19B6/B7 
U.S. price, SLM, 

1-1/16 1n, (cts/lb) 2/ 73.1 60.5 60. 53.3 
Northern Europe Prices; 

Index *Ct«/lt>) 3/ BT.6 69.3 48.9 62.0 

U,S. M 1-3/33 1rt. (cts/lb) 4/ BT.1 73.9 64 9 61.8 

U.S. mill conBumPtlon (thou bales) 5.93T 5.545 6.399 T.4S3 

Exports (thou bales) 6\TB6 6.301 1.969 6,684 

Stock*, beginning (thou bales) T t 93T 3,775 4, 103 9,348 



1986 

Sept 

33.6 

43.5 
44. T 

603 

3BT 
9,016 



May 

65,9 

76,6 

75, 1 
643 

4BB 



June 

70.4 

79. 3 
76,3 
655 

4 68 



1987 
July 
73. t 

B3.3 

81.8 
655 
575 
6.176 



Aug 
75,9 

B6.6 

B7.4 
666 

430 
5.036 



1/ Beginning August 1. 3/ Average spot market, 
selected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Infornat ion contact: 8ob Skinner (303) 786-1840. 



fl, 438 7,398 
3/ Liverpool Outlook (a) index; average of five lowest Priced of 10 



Sept 

71.4 

B3.6 
B3. 1 

703 
319 
4,381 



Lo::r:T:U>9r # ?c7 



005 



Table 20.-Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 
Com. Mo. 2 yel low, 

Chicago U/bu) 
Sorghum, ho. 3 yBlloy, 

KanSae City H/cwt) 
dirlly. r*td. 
Minneapolis <*/bu) 3/ 
8arley. mal ting. 
Minneapolis <*/bu) 

Export! 

Corn (mil by) 

FMO grains (nil metric tons) 3/ 



Corn 

Stock!, Beginning (nil bu) 
DonMtlC use: 

Feed (nil bu) 

food, Seed. Ind. (nil Ou) 
Exports (nil bu) 
Total use (mil bu) 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 
Sept 






1987 






1963/84 


19B4/85 


1385/86 


1906/67 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


3^6 n 


3,78 


2.35 


164 


1.49 


1,89 


1.6S 


V! G8 


1.53 


1.63 


5.32 


4.46 


3,72 


3,73 


3.47 


3, \p 


3 30 


3-80 


355 


2.65 


2.4B 


2,09 


153 


1.60 


1.37 


1.66 


1.73 


1,5a 


1.60 


1.76 


2 64 


2,55 


2 34 


1.69 


1.76 


2.12 


3,07 


1.93 


1.73 


1.3* 


1,903 


965 1 


.341 1 


.504 


SI 


171 


121 


135 


112 


HA 


56.5 


56.6 


36,6 


46.3 


2.7 


4.9 


3.4 


4.3 


3.3 


HA- 




Marketing 


year 1/ 






1996 






1987 





1983/84 1964/85 1985/86 1966/67 Nar-May 
3,533 1.00& 1.64B 4,040 6.587 



June-Aug Sept-NOv Dec-Feo Mar-May Jun-Aug 
4.990 4,040 tO. 304 B f 348 6.332 



3,818 


4,079 


4,095 


4,717 


1.086 


494 


1.366 


t.471 


1,089 


749 


97E 


1,091 


1,160 


f , 191 


309 


308 


280 


270 


325 


315 


1.903 


1,865 


1.241 


1.S04 


304 


154 


331 


315 


502 


386 


6,694 


7,036 


6,496 


7,413 


1,593 


956 


1.969 


2.056 


1.917 


1.451 



1/ September 1 fop corn and sorghum: June 1 for oata and barley. 3/ Beginning 
Minneapolis to Dulutn, 3/ Aggregated data for corn* eorghum. oats, and barley. 

Information contacts ; Larry Van Meir (202) 786-1640. 



March 1987 reporting point changes from 
NA ■ not available. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 







Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 
Aug 






1987 








1983/83 


1989/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


5oyt>eene 






















Wholesale Price. No, 1 ytHoy. 






















Chicago (*/bu) 3/ 


6.11 


7.76 


5.68 


5.30 


4.71 


5.10 


5.46 


5.56 


5,3 1 


5 03 


Cruehmgs (mil bu} 


1. 107.8 


963.7 


1.030 5 


1.052.8 


79.4 


95. 9 


95.3 


90,6 


92,6 


82 4 


Exports <nll bu) 


90S. 3 


743.8 


596.3 


740.0 


30,4 


53.9 


37.6 


37,9 


54.3 


54.5 


Stocke* beginning (nil bu) 


254,5 


344.6 


175.7 


316.0 


40.2 


90.2 


65.3 


73.9 


63.6 


49 a 


Soybeen oil 






















wholesale price, crude. 






















Decatur lets/lb) 


30.62 


30.55 


29.53 


16.0 


14.26 


15.31 


16.33 


15.96 


15.41 


15.16 


iProduCtlon (mil lb) 


12.040.4 


10,872.0 


11.467.9 


11.620,4 


875.3 


1.047, 1 


1.037.6 


960.9 


1,0*3.7 


891.3 


Ooeeettc dieaP. (mil 1b) 


9.857,3 


9.598.6 


9,916,7 


10. 063. a 


856.3 


1.037.1 


916,3 


973 3 


993,5 


871.0 


Exporta {nil lb) 


3.034.7 


1,613,6 


1.G59.8 


1.357,3 


187.7 


26 2 


47.4 


85.0 


175.6 


361.0 


Stocks, beginning 4m1 I lb) 


1.103.5 


1,360.9 


730.5 


633,5 


1.330.8 


3.353.3 


3.344.1 


3.416.0 


2.338.6 


3. 184.2 


Soybean meat 






















wholesale price, 44% protein. 






















Decatur (1/tOn) 


187.19 


188.31 


135,46 


154.90 


163.50 


159.00 


174.90 


187. 10 


181,25 


169.90 


Production (thou ton) 


26.713.6 


33.756,3 


24.529.3 


24,957.8 


1.863.4 


3.356.4 


3,345.6 


3. 134.9 


3. t85.3 


1.948.9 


Domestic disap, (thou ton) 


13.306.0 


17.615.3 


19. 481. 7 


19.123,3 


1.470.7 


1.593.4 


1.740.1 


1.739.5 


1.673,3 


1.558.5 


Exports (thou ton) 


7.108.7 


5.359.7 


4.916.5 


6.007.0 . 


345.0 


654,6 


437.6 


455.6 


480.3 


383.0 


Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 


175.2 


474,1 


255.4 


387.0 


350.6 


235.8 


244.0 


331,7 


261.3 


393,9 


Margarine, whoieeale price, 






















Chicago, yh1t* (cts/lb) 


41 1 


46. 3 


55.4 


43. 1 


37.94 


39,38 


40.13 


39.50 


36.68 


39.30 



1/ 6eg1nn1ng September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeal and oil: calendar year for margarine* 
1982. Prices based on 30-day del iwery. using upper end of the range. NA ■ Not available . 

Information contacts: Roger HOBkln (303) 786-1840: Tom BiCkerton (302) 786-1691. 



3/ Beginning April 1 , 



t 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 22— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation S Payment Rates 





Target 


Loan 


Mndley 




Parent i 


rate* 


Base 


Program 






GeHcte 


icy Paid 


PEK 


Partici- 




price 


rati 


loan 
rata 




land 

diver 

a tDn 




acr*5 


1/ 


pation 
rata 2/ 








t/Du. 






Percent 


Mil , 


Parcant 














3/ 


acres 




of oase 


HUB It 




















1902/93 


4.05 


3.56 




.50 






90,1 


15/0/0 


49 


19B3/B4 


4.30 


3,65 




.65 


2.70 


95 


90. > 


15/5/10-30 


79/78/51 


19B4/65 


4.3B 


3,30 




1,00 


2.70 


B5 


9t.O 


20/ 10/ 10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/66 


4. 38 


3,30 




1.08 


2.70 




94 


30/ 10/0 


73 


1996/ftT 4/ 


4,38 


3.00 


2.4.0 


1 98 


2 00 


1.10 


91. T 


22,5/5 Or 10/2.5 


84/21/84 


19B7/B8 


4.3B 


2 85 


2 28 

Ucvx 


3.10 






69. G 


37.5/0/0 


B3 


Rice 




















1*83/83 


10.95 


8. 14 




3.71 






3.97 


19/0/0 


78 


1983/94 


M*40 


ft. 14 




3,17 


2„ L 70 


80 


3.95 


15/5/10-30 


96/98/ B7 


1984/95 


r *,90 


BOO 




3,76 






4. tti 


25/0/0 


65 


1985/86 


n.90 


ft. 00 


5/3.40 


3 90 


3.90 




4 23 


30/15/0 


69 


T9B6/ST */ 


11,90 


7.20 


5/3 . 45 


4,70 






4.20 


35/0/0 


92 


1997/88 


1 1 .66 


£.84 


5/3.90 

i/ou. 


4,»2 






4.22 


39/0/0 


93 


Corn 




















iaaa/83 


7.70 


6/2 55 




<15 






81.2 


t 0/0/0 


29 


i 9a 3/a 4 


2.66 


2.65 







1.50 


60 


62.6 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


1984/85 


3 03 


2.55 




43 






80.8 


10/0/0 


54 


385/86 


303 


2,55 




.4ft 






84 2 


10/O/0 


69 


sae/a? 4/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.» 


1. 11 


.73 




*1 s 


»7. 5/2, 5/0 


B5 


i987/a« 


3.03 


2.29 


1 .92 

WtJU. 


1.21 


2.00 




93.3 


20/19/0 


B6/55 


Sorghum 




















1982/83 


2.60 


2*43 




. 18 






(7 7 


7/[aame] 


47 


1983/94 


2*72 


2.52 







1,50 


90 


19 




7 2/72/53 


1964/85 


2.88 


2.42 




.46 






18.2 




42 


ism/ as 


2.38 


2 42 




46 






19.3 




55 


laas/a? 4/ 


2. ft* 


2*28 


1.B2 


1.06 


.65 




IB. 7 




75 


T 987 /ft 9 


2.68 


2 1ft 


1.74 


1*14 


1*90 




18*1 




83/42 


Barley 










* 










1982/83 


2.60 


2,08 




*0 






10.5 


7/l.same 


4B 


1913/84 


2.60 


3.16 




a< 


1,00 




110 




55/55/0 


1984/85 


2.60 


2.0« 




3i 






11 6 




44 


198S/B6 


2, SO 


2.08 




.52 






133 




57 


19BG/97 4/ 


2.60 


195 


rsc 


1.0* 


.57 




12,4 




73 


19*7/45 


2,60 


1.B6 


1,49 

*/bu> 


1.1* 


J. 60 




12.9 




62/23 


Gats 




















1983/33 


1.50 


1,31 











40.4 


7/[sam*] 


14 


1983/84 


1<60 


1,36 




.11 


.75 




9.6 




3O/20/O 


1984/85 


1.60 


1,31 







■ 




9.B 




14 


1305/86 


1,60 


1,3t 




.29 






9 4 




14 


1966/87 4/ 


1.60 


1,24 


.99 


50 


.36 




9.5 




37 


1987/88 


1,60 


1..1B 


,94 

*/bu> 


55 


..80 




8.7 




44/15 


Soybeans ft/ 




















1982 /a 3 




5 02 
















1963/84 




5.02 
















1994/85 




9.02 
















1985/86 




5,03 
















1986/87 4/ 




5.02 


4,.7T 














l9BT/aft 




5.02 


4 77 

*/lB. 














Upland COttan 




















1992/83 


71.0 


57.10 




13.92 






15.3 


15/0/0 


78 


T9I3/B4 


76.0 


55.00 




12, 10 


25.00 


B5 


19,4 


20/5/10-30 


93/93/77 


*984/«5 


BIO 


&5.QQ 




IB. EG 






15, i 


25/0/0 


70 


t9B5/86 


B1.0 


57.30 




23.70 


30,00 




15,9 


20/ 10/0 


92/0/0 


19ft6/&7 4/ 


(1.0 


55 00 


9/44-00 


26.00 






15 S 


25/0/0 


91 


19BT/BI 


79.40 


52.25 


10/ 


27. TS 






15.0 


25/0/0 


B3 



1/ >frr>c*ntag# of oas* acre* far-man participating In Acreage paductton Progra«/Paid Land DlverSlon/PlK nera 
required to dtvOie td conserving uses, to rftCeive program Mfnaflts, In aodltion to the Percentages snewn Tor 
l4a3/«4. farmer* hto tne option of suOMtting tnoi to retire thtlr entire oaea ecraage** ?/ Pireintage of das* 
Krtf enrolled tn acreage fleouction Progreai/Petd Land Q I vara ton/* IK, 3/ Percent Of program yield. exCaPt 
1466/87 -flt*t, attich U dollar! oar to>*el. 1983 ana I9§4 P|K rataa *PFly OfUy to tn* tO-30 and fG-20 portions. 
respectively. 4/ Payment ratrs for Payaonn received 10 catn were reduced fry 4,3 Par cant tn 1966/87 due to 
Gramm-Pudman-HoM ing», 9/ Annual average world *ark*t pnc#, 6/ 7hi Peaerve loan rata wee 62.90. 7/ Tnt 
aorgnu™, Oirtdy. and oat Progra-»i w*ra tn* ae*e aa fOr corn aacn year e*e#pt 1983/B4. vnen *IK *#f not offered an 
Barley ana oata 6/ Tr>ere are no target pnc« t acreage programs, or payment rates For soybeans. 9/ Lean 
rapaynvent rat*. 10/ Loans may be repaid at tn» I0*er Of tnt loan rate or world market prlcaa. 

Information Contact; Larry Wan Heir 1302* 786-1940. 



LOCr:T:1^Bf *?E7 



47 



Table 23. -Fruit 



1975 



1976 



1977 



197* 



Calendar years 
1979 1980 1981 



190? 



1963 



1984 



1395 



1986 P 



Cl trus 

Production (tnou ton) 14.788 15*343 14,255 13.329 16,464 15.105 12,057 13.608 10,792 10.488 M,074 11.95? 

Per capita ConSul*>tl0n libs) 1/ 119.3 117,2 124,5 107.4 108.5 112.7 104.7 109, G 1*0.2 102.8 IIS. 7 109.8 

Nan Citrus ,_ __ , 

Production (tnou tons) 12,384 11.846 12.274 12.4GO 13.669 15.152 12.961 14.217 14.154 14,792 14.16B 13. SGI 

Par capita consumption (IDs) 1/ 85. B 84.2 84.3 83.5 85.8 87.3 88.1 89. 89,0 93.7 92.fi 95.3 



1986 



19B7 



Oct 


NOV 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jura 


July 


*UQ 


Sept 


13,70 


13.63 


14.00 


10.67 


14,00 


14.50 


15.35 


16.63 


17. GO 


14,34 


11.60 


NA 


15-00 


15.10 


14.50 


16.00 


15.63 


14.75 


14. 10 


15.28 


21,00 


hu 


Nft 


M 


5.81 


4.84 


3.90 


4.01 


4.B3 


4.6B 


5. 15 


5.62 


6.47 


6.29 


6.16 


7.36 


6.53 


6.46 


5.69 


5.80 


4.72 


2.64 


1.85 


3.27 


4.34 


5.58 


5,95 


5.07 


M2.7 3 


.532,2 3 


.891.7 2 


. 307 . 2 i 


t. 720,2 


t, 174,0 


751.9 


386. 3 


203.8 


74.9 


4. 1 


2.684.2 


333.2 


281.2 


214.7 


170.9 


127,1 


92, t 


53.7 


21 1 


1.7 


M.B 


195.2 


505.4 


855.fi 


777.5 


720.9 


632.3 


563.0 


497.7 


495,6 


510.6 


625 9 


865.7 


908.3 


911.3 


577.6 


524,8 


621.2 


877.8 i 


1,015.7 


937. 1 


994. a 1 


1, 112 6 


I, 1086 


945.9 


79T.G 


887.0 



COB ahlPplnB point prices 

Apples H/earton) 2/ 

Paara U/toox) 3/ 

Oranges U/oox) 4/ 

Grapefruit (l/pox) 4/ 
Stocks, ending 

Frafth epptee (mil lbs) 

Fresh Peara (mtl lbs) 

Frozen fruits (mil Ids) 

Frozen orange jgict (ml lbs) 

1/ Per capita consumption for total U.5. population* including military consumption of both fresh and Processed fruit In fresh weight 
equivalent. 2/ fled Dt 11 clous, Hasninaton. extra fancy, carton tray Pack, BO-113's. 3/ O'Anjou, Washington, stanoard Oo* wrepPeo. U.S. No. 
1, 90- 135' ft. 4/ J,S, equivalent on -tree returns. NA - not available. P ■ Preliminary. 

Information contact: Ben Huang <202) 796-1767. 



Table 24.— Vegetables 













Calendar years 
















1977 


1978 


1979 


19B0 


1981 1982 


1983 




1984 




1985 


1986 


Production 
























Total vegatablat (l,000cwt) 


1/ 402.936 


382. 165 


413,925 


391.370 


379.123 431.515 


403.320 




457,392 




453.769 


445.436 


FrSsn 11.000 c*t) 1/ 2/ 


176.541 


182. 5G3 


190,859 


190.228 


194,694 207.924 


197.919 




217. 132 




2t?.932 


216.267 


Processed (tons) 3/ 


It, 3 19, 750 


9,980.100 


11,153,300 9 


,557.100 


9.221.460 11.179.590 tO 


.270.050 


12 


.013.020 


11* 


783,240 11 


.616.560 


Mufthroons 1 1.000 1P*> 


39B.703 


454.007 


470,069 


469.576 


517. 148 490.826 


561.531 




595 . 68 1 




587,956 


NA 


Potatoes 0,000 Cut) 


355.334 


366.314 


342.447 


302.857 


339,591 355,131 


333,911 




362.612 




407 , 109 


354 . 468 


Sweatpotatoas HrOOOcutt 


11.895 


13. 115 


13.370 


10.953 


12.799 14.933 


12.093 




13.986 




14,853 


12.674 


Dry eolble beans ( 1. 000 ewt) 


16.555 


18.935 


20.552 


26,729 


32.751 25.563 


15.520 




at. 070 




32,175 


22 , 899 






19B6 








(987 












SePt 


Oct Nov Dec 


Jan 


Feb Mar Apr 


Way 


dune July 


*ug 


Sect 


Shipments 
























FraSh 11.000 cut) 4/ 


15, 174 


19,275 15 


.967 15.766 


20.607 


19.066 22,286 20.011 


23.887 


35 


.745 23. 


791 


1 16,728 


7.923 


Potatoes < 1,000 c«t> 


7.90T 


11,332 9 


.929 10.B36 


14.569 


10.931 15.668 13.560 


12,165 


12.62 7.631 


1 8.768 


4.693 


S»eetPotatQ«» 0,000 cut) 


246 


428 


70G 389 


279 


259 293 299 


177 




9B 


34 


1 134 


139 




1/ 1983 oata ara not comp 
broccall. Carrots, cauUf 
the 1984 crop, all other 
carrott, caul If lover , eatery 
uatameionft. N* * not available, 

Information contact: Shannon Hemm or Cathy Greene (202) 786-1767 



tne t994 crop, all Other years also induce 
- reinstated for cucumbers *1th 
iap oeana. oroccol i . canbage. 

cantaloupes, noneydews. anfl 



Table 25. -Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production t/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, anoing 1/ 
Cof fee 

Composite green price 

NY. (cts/lb) 
imports, green been equU. 2.352 
(mill ion lbs) 2/ 



Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 3/ 
Flui-cure-d <dei/ib) 
8ur1«y (dol/lb) 
Dona I tic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes 4bH ) 
Lara* cigars <ill) 







Annual 






198C 






1987 




1983 


1993 


1984 


1985 


1986 F 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dee 


Jan-Mar 


jtpr-June 


July-Sept 


5,936 
9,153 
3,069 


5,692 
9.613 
2.570 


5.690 
8.454 
3.005 


5,969 
8,035 
3.126 


6.257 
7.786 
3.227 


685 

•2.069 

1.652 


3.231 

1,991 
3,227 


2.024 
1.909 
3,497 


766 
2.002 
2.4T6 


866 
2,097 
1,5,14 


13?, 00 


131. St 


142.95 


137.46 


185. 18 


174.92 


159.69 


115.33 


105,91 


99. 14 


. 2.352 


2,359 

annua) 


2.411 


3,550 

1986 

Uuty 


3,596 


635 


49B 

1987 


563 


790 


65 1 


1984 


1995 


1986 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


1,81 
t,8B 


1.72 
1.59 


t 52 
* .57 


NO 
NO 


NQ 
1,57 


NO 

NO 


NO 
NQ 


NQ 

NO 


NO 
NO 


NO 
NO 


600.4 
3.493 


594.0 
3,236 


584.0 
3,090 


36.4 
270.4 


42.7 
213,4 


53.0 
235.5 


'43.2 
213.7 


51.0 
333 1 


61 8 

390.7 


3T.9 
193.0 



1/ 1.000 snort tonft, rau value. Quarterly data snoan at end of each quarter. 2/ Green and processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June 
for flue-cured. October -Sep tender for bur I ay. 4/ Taxable removals, F ■ forecast NQ * no quota. 

Information contacts: (sugar) Oeva Harvey (202) 786-1769: (coffee) Fred Gray (202) 796-1769; <tobecco) vemer Grlse (202) 786-1768. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilfzat 


ion of Major 

1981/82 


Crops, Livestock, & Pi 

1982/S3 1983/84 


t)ducts 










1984/85 


1985/86 


19BG/87 F 


19B7/B8 F 










Mil 1 Ion units 








Wheat 
















Area {hectare) 


238.7 


237.7 


229.1 


231.4 


229.3 


228 3 


2199 


Production (metric ton* 


449.5 


477.5 


489,4 


511.5 


499.2 


528.9 


500.8 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


101.3 


98.7 


102.0 


107.0 


84.8 


91.4 


97.8 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


443.6 


462.2 


4B2,2 


495.6 


487.3 


517.9 


517.4 


Ending Stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


87 


102.3 


109 5 


125.3 


137.2 


148.3 


131 8 


Coarst grams 
















Area (hectare) 


349,9 


339.7 


3353 


335.5 


339.7 


336.2 


327.2 


Production (metric ton) 


766.0 


784.4 


687.0 


813,8 


842.9 


834.7 


797.3 


Exports (metric ton) t/ 


96^6 


89,6 


93.0 


100.6 


83.2 


83.8 


85,0 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


737,7 


753, 1 


761.8 


782.9 


768,5 


804.1 


818.4 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


1207 


151,8 


77.2 


108. 


182,5 


213.1 


192.0 


Rict. milled 
















Area (hectare) 


1452 


141. 1 


144.3 


144.4 


144.7 


145.3 


140 9 


Produc t Ion ( me t r 1 c t on ) 


280.6 


285.7 


308.0 


319,2 


320. 1 


316,6 


300. 1 


Exports (metric ton) 4/ 


118 


11,9 


12.6 


11.5 


12.8 


12.3 


10.2 


Consumption (m*tric ton) 2/ 


281,5 


290,3 


308. 7 


313.8 


316. 1 


319.0 


3083 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


213 


t7,3 


IT, 2 


22.3 


26,4 


24.1 


15.9 


Total grains 
















Area (hectare) 


733.8 


718 5 


70S. 7 


711,3 


713.7 


709.8 


688.0 


Production (metric ton) 


1.496.1 


1,547.6 


1,4844 


1,644 5 


1,662.2 


1,680.2 


1,598.3 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


209.7 


200.2 


207. 6 


219,1 


180.8 


1875 


1930 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


462 8 


1,505.6 


t.552.7 


1,592.3 


1,571 .9 


1,641.0 


t ,644 . 1 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


229,0 


271.4 


203.9 


255,6 


346. f 


385.5 


339 7 


Oilseeds 
















Crush (metric ton) 


138,9 


143,5 


136.3 


150.6 


1540 


158.4 


162.0 


Production (metric ton) 


169.4 


178.2 


165,5 


191.3 


196,0 


194.3 


2028 


Exports (metric ton) 


35.9 


35,2 


33.0 


33.0 . 


34,4 


37,7 


37,8 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


13.5 


20.5 


15,8 


21.2 


26.8 


23,5 


23 9 


Heals 
















Production (metric ton) 


94.5 


98. T 


92.8 


101-8 


1042 


108.0 


110-7 


Exports (metric ton) 


28 a 


31. 6 


29.7 


323 


34,2 


36,2 


35.8 


011s 
















Production (metric ton) 


41.6 


43.4 


42.2 


46. 1 


49.2 


49.5 


51.1 


Exports (metric ton) 


13,4' 


14.0 


13.7 


15.6 


f6 4 


16,5 


16. a, 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


33.0 


31.4 


31.0 


33,9 


31,9 


30,0 


32,1 


Production (bale) 


71.2 


68 1 


67.7 


8B. 1 


79, 1 


69,5 


77.1 


Exports (bale) 


20.2 


19.4 


19,2 


20.5 


20.5 


25.7 


24.4 


Consumption (bale) 


66,2 


68.3 


68,7 


70.4 


76.7 


83. 1 


82.4 


Enoing stocks (bale) 


252 


25. 1 


25, 1 


42.3 


45.5 


31.6 


26.1 




1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


1988 F 


Red meat 
















Production (nil metric tons) 


94.8 


97,5 


99,3 


103,3 


1056 


1053 


107,2 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


93.3 


95. e 


97.4 


101.2 


104.7 


103,7 


105.8 


Exports (rail metric tons) 1/ 


5.8 


5.9 


5.9 


6,2 


6.6 


65 


6.7 


Poultry 
















Production (mil metric tons) 


?3.7 


24.4 


25,2 


26.2 


27.3 


29.0 


30. 1 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


23.3 


24.3 


24,8 


25.9 


26.9 


28 5 


29,7 


Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


1.4 


t.3 


1.3 


12 


1,3 


1.4 


14 


Dairy 
















*Mlk Production (mil metric tons) 


396.9 


412.5 


413,0 


417.9 


422,8 


423.6 


NA 



1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade, 2/ Where stocks date not avail able (excluding USSB). consumption Includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are Dased on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for 
all countntt; Includes estimated cnange m USSR grain stocks but not aosotute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1982 oata 
correspond with 1991/82, etc, F - forecast. N* - not available 

Information contact: Frederic 5urlS (202) 786-1693. 
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U.S, Agricultural Trade 



Table 27-Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annual 1986 t9S7 

1984 1985 19B6 Sept Apr May June July Aug Sept 



CxPort commodities 

Wheat, f o.b. vessel , 
Gulf parts |t/bu) 

Com, f,o<b. vessel. Gulf ports (i/bu) 

Grain aorpKia, 

f.O,b. vt»»tl> Gulf ports <j/bu> 

Soybean*, f,Q,b. vessel. Gulf ports tt/ou) 

Soybean Oil, Decatur (cts/lb) 

Soybean taeal , Decatur <t/ton) 

Cotton* 8 market avg spot (cts/lb) 

Tobacco, evg. price at auction (cts/lb) 

Rice, f.O.b, •111, Houston If/cet) 

Ineolble tellow. Chicago (cts/lb) 
Import commodities 

Coffee, M.Y. spot (t/lb) 

Rubber, N.r. spot (cts/lb) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. (t/1b) 

Information Contact; Mary Teyrnourlan (20a) 7B6-I692. 

Table 28, — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates_ 

1986 19BT 



4. IT 


3.73 


3. 19 


2 83 


3.13 


3,28 


2.99 


2.89 


2.95 


3.09 


3.50 


2 83 


2.27 


1.71 


1.93 


2.08 


2. OB 


l.9£ 


1.82 


1.89 


3.00 


2.84 


2. 16 


1 73 


1.86 


2.01 


2.01 


T.90 


1.74 


1,7B 


7.38 


5.83 


5,45 


5.37 


5.35 


5.71 


5,82 


5.74 


5.51 


5.53 


30.75 


27.03 


16.36 


13.84 


15.03 


15.93 


15.57 


15.05 


14.93 


15.26 


166,80 


127.15 


157.62 


166. 19 


158.48 


175,70 


187.25 


179.84 


168.93 


178,96 


6B,37 


58.55 


53.47 


33.56 


57,72 


65.94 


70,42 


73.06 


75.89 


71.41 


170.64 


172,05 


153.93 


151.80 


145.59 


145.59 


145.59 


141,80 


141.45 


152. 15 


19.47 


IS. 49 


14,60 


13.00 


10.50 


10.50 


10 50 


10.50 


10.50 


11.75 


17,47 


14.33 


9.03 


8. 10 


12,98 


15.13 


14.73 


15.17 


14.50 


15.53 


1.46 


1.42 


2.01 


2.03 


1.02 


1,09 


1.08 


1,00 


.98 


,97 


49.70 


41.91 


42. B7 


45,29 


47,39 


49.06 


50. 5B 


53.47 


53,73 


54. 17 


LOG 


.99 


.88 


.96 


.90 


,90 


.87 


.93 


,89 


.B7 





Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 
MarCh 


May 

1973-100 


June 


July 


lug 


SePt 


Oct 


Total U,S, trade 1/ 
























Nominal 


ioa 


107 


10 1 


94, 


99 


97 
April 


96 
1971-100 


98 


99 


99 


£7- 


97 


Agricultural 


traoe 
























Nominal 2/ 


4,794 


4.903 


5.233 


6,102 


6.954 


7.783 


9,838 


12.507 


14,246 


14,933 


15,734 


16.853 


Real 3/ 


90 


88 


86 


85 


85 


83 


83* 


85- 


B5* 


B5- 


84* 


B3- 


Soybeans 


























Nominal 2/ 


394 


305 


314 


327 


343 


35B 


374 


394 


412 


42B 


444 


460 


Real 3/ 


76 


75 


72 


71 


71 


€9 


69* 


70- 


71* 


71- 


69- 


69- 


Wheat 


























Nomtnal 2/ 


27.020 


27.616 


29 , 557 


34.G01 


39.700 


44.815 


57 , 302 


73.477 


83,997 


BB,101 


33,144 


99,717 


Real 3/ 


no 


107 


105 


104 


106 


103 


104* 


106* 


106- 


104* 


103* 


102" 


Corn 


























Nominal 2/ 


4,430 


4.534 


4.842 


5.631 


6.407 


7. 158 


9,020 


1 1,436 


13,013 


13,642 


14,427 


15.392 


Qui 3/ 


BO 


79 


76 


76 


76 


74 


73* 


74- 


75- 


74- 


73* 


72* 


Cotton 


























Nominal 2/ 


237 


237 


234 


233 


233 


272 


270 


269 


269 


263 


292 


267 


Rial 3/ 


92 


92 


91 


90 


90 


89 


87* 


B7* 


as* 


B7* 


86* 


86* 



1/ FtOeral Reserve Board 1no4w of trade- weighted exchange value Of the U.5 dollar against 10 Other «jor Industrial 
country currenciee, Pius Switzerland. These Currencies dominate tha financing of U,5 total trada, 2/ toainai values ere 
percentage cnanges In currency units per dollar, weighted by Proportion of agricultural experts "ron the United States. 
An tncreeee Indicates that th# dollar he* aportcieted. 3/ Tne reel index deflate* the nominal Series by Con*um*r Price 
cnanges of Ihe countries involved, resulting in divergence oetween noielnel end reel indexes enen nign- inflation countries 
figure significantly. The nominal Federel Reserve Inoe* shoes little divergence between >™ir.Bl end real indents because 
df similar Inflation rates among the countries included. -Preliminary. 

Infarmetlon contact: Edward Wilson (202* 786-1688. 

Table 29. -U,S. Trade Balance 













Fiscal year a - 








Aug 




.1979 


1990 


19B\ 


1982 


1993 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1387 F 


1987 












I million 










Export* 






















Agricultural 


31.979 


40.431 


43.780 


39.095 


34.769 


38.027 


31.201 


26.325 


27,500 


2,135 


Monegncultural 


135,839 


169,846 


185.423 


176.310 


159,373 


170.014 


179,236 


176,613 


NA 


17.363 


. Total 1/ 


167, ais 


210,327 


229.203 


215,405 


194,142 


208.041 


210.437 


202.938 


NA 


19.504 


Imports 






















&gr 1 cu 1 tura 1 


16,166 


17,276 


17.218 


15,491 


16,271 


19.916 


19.740 


20.875 


20,000 


1.535 


Nonaor icul tural 


177.424 


223,590 


237.469 


233,353 


230,629 


297,736 


313.722 


342.855 


NA 


32 . 436 


TOtel 2/ 


183.610 


240,866 


254.687 


248,834 


246,900 


316.652 


333,462 


363,730 


Hk 


33.971 


Trace Balance 






















tgrttulturel 


15.793 


23 . 205 


26,562 


23.614 


18.498 


19,111 


11,461 


5,450 


7,500 


600 


honegriculturel 


-41.585 


-53 > 744 


-52,046 


^7,043 


-71.256 


-127.722 


-134,486 


-166,242 


Hk 


-15.067 


Total 


-25,792 


-30,539 


-25.494 


-33,429 


-52.758 


-108.611 


-123,025 


-160.792 


HA 


-14.467 



■e Begin October 1 and end September 30- t iseal year 1986 began Oct 1+ 19S5 and ended Sept. 30. T986, 
cporta Including Department of Defame Shipment* IF. a, 5. value). 2/ Imports for consumption (customs valueK 
labia. F - forecast. 



*Flacel yeere begin DctoPec 1 and end September 30- 
t/ OomeaTtc bu- 
na • not avail 



Information contact: Stave KecDonalO 1202) 7B6-1621, 
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Table 30. — U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



Fiscal years* *ug 

1984 1985 198S 1987 F 1987 
Thousand units 



Fiscal ysers" 
1984 1985 19B6 

% million 



1987 F 



Aug 
1987 



Exports 

Animals, 1 We (no) 1/ 

Meats a preps., exci, poultry tut) 

Dairy products (mt) 

Poultry msats lent) 

fats, oils* & greases (mt} 

H Oes a *kins tnCK fursklns 

Cattle hldas. ghole (no) 1/ 

Mink. pelts (no) 1/ 
Grains 8 feeds (mt) 

uneet (mt) 

Wheat flour (rot) 

nice (rut) 

Fted grains, 1ncl . Products (mt) 

Feeds a fodders (mt) 

Other praln products (mt> 
Fruits, nuts, and praps, (mt) 
Fruit juicss Incl. froz. In) > 1/ 
vegetables % praps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, *id. 1 inters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds a Products (mt) 

Oilseeds (ntfr 
Soyoaana <*tl 

Protein m#Al 1*t> 

Vegetable ol la (mt I 
Essential 011s Imt) 
Other 

Total 



I mpor t s 



(no) 1/ 
exel , poultry <mt J 



754 


996 


570 


-- 




23 


276 


255 


344 


— 


422 


427 


451 


2/500 




43 


929 


906 


1.012 


-- 


418 


423 


491 


-- 




43 


393 


414 


430 


500 


225 


234 


265 


400 




38 


280 


257 


282 


— 


1,395 


1,217 


1,355 


3/1.200 




91 


703 


608 


477 


■" 


__ 


-- 


— 


— 




— 


1,318 


1.325 


1.456 


-- 


24.2B3 


25.456 


25.973 


— 


1 


,962 


1.010 


1.019 


1. 150 


— 


2.551 


2.237 


2.697 


♦*, 




51 


67 


60 


65 


~~ 


108.194 


93,903 


74.437 


— * 


7 


.361 


17.304 


13,285 


9.476 


4/9 t 500 


41,699 


28.523 


25.490 


29,000 


3 


,069 


6,497 


4.264 


3.259 


5/3, tOO 


1,071 


718 


1.137 


1.400 




94 


234 


164 


204 


"■ 


2,293 


1.972 


2. 382 


2.400 




233 


897 


677 


648 


600 


55,5*6 


55.362 


36.293 


47.800 


3 


.227 


8.117 


6.664 


3,819 


3.800 


7.021 


6.533 


a. 381 


6/10.000 




6S6 


1.2*6 


1.004 


1,289 


~~ 


564 


795 


754 


-- 




56 


24 3 


293 


257 




1,931 


1.907 


2.003 


~~ 




160 


1.594 


1,667 


766 


— 


5.598 


4,641 


3 f 652 


-- 




321 


223 


200 


148 


~~ 


1,527 


1.420 


1.467 


-- 




89 


999 


946 


t.000 




227 


257 


224 


200 




7 


1,433 


1.568 


t.31B 


t.200 


1.481 


1.277 


4S2 


1,500 




92 


2,395 


1,945 


678 


1.300 


252 


269 


269 


— 




20 


326 


352 


366 


400 


285 


355 


375 


-- 




25 


74 


65 


75 


-- 


26,961 


23.803 


27.557 


-- 


2 


,040 


8.602 


€. 195 


6.266 


7/6.200 


20.466 


17.666 


20.E84 


8/20,500 • 


1 


,526 


E.254 


4.324 


4,394 


"■ 


19,265 


16,621 


20.139 


20,100 


1 


,405 


5.734 


3. 976 


4. 174 


3.900 


5.060 


4,606 


5,588 


6.600 




358 


1.217 


853 


1, 127 


1.300 


1,435 


1,311 


1,284 


-- 




155 


1.131 


1.018 


746 


-- 


11 


12 


7 


-- * 




1 


96 


105 


105 


-- 


465 


443 


5E8 


-- 




46 


1.082 


1,069 


1,126 


7- 


143,794 


125.967 


109.941 


129,000 


10 


.056 


36.027 


31,201 


26,325 


28 'J 000 



Animals, live 
Meats a Preps. 

Beef a veal (fit) 

Pork |et> 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 1/ 
Fats, ollt, a gr-easss (mt) 
Hide* a Sktns, Incl. Fursklns 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (at) 
Gains a feeds (*t t 
Fruits, nuta* & preps. . 

exCl . juicas (mt) 

Bananas * plantains (mt) 
Fruit Juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables a pr#ps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unaanu featured {tut} 
Saeds (mt) 

Nursery stock * Cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
1 seeds ft Products (mt) 

Q11se#d* (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegatabls oils (mt) 
Beverages end. fruit JujCes fhl)l/ 
Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Incl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans 4 Products Imt) 
fluboar ft allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1.907 
905 
550 
328 
382 

IB 

59 
1,805 

4,036 

2,727 

27.247 

2.093 

190 

32 

62 

2,629 

1, 137 
223 

118 

797 

14,120 

1.776 

1.128 

451 

809 



2. 120 
1,123 

674 
416 
418 

21 

43 

2.070 

4.483 

3,022 

35.112 

2. 140 

191 

31 

92 

2.338 
1.271 

253 

159 

859 

15,494 

1.B6B 

1.128 

539 

799 



1.885 

1. 139 
£93 
406 
400 

22 

53 

2.311 

4,637 

3.042 

31.539 

2. 199 
208 

41 
89 

1.905 

1,508 

197 

13B 

1,173 

15,488 

1.940 

1,223 

507 

801 



730 
440 
410 



2.500 

4,850 

3,100 

33.000 

2.250 

210 

130 

1.500 
1,550 



1,870 

1,170 

520 

800 



59 
111 

70 
38 
31 

1 

4 
166 

322 

241 
2,638 

119 
22 

2 

4 

60 
132 

16 
24 
92 
1.354 
146 
91 
40 
60 



596 
1,931 

1,165 
703 
757 
122 
13 
216 
193 
534 

1.634 
666 

671 

1.314 

563 

17 

87 

292 

1,144 

799 

95 

21 

G83 

1,547 

4.777 

3,300 

1,058 

654 

844 



569 

2,214 

1,295 

847 

763 

93 

18 

240 

145 

604 

t.B91 

752 

995 

1.347 

556 

17 

91 

318 

912 

7B4 

98 

17 

670 

1,622 

4,983 

3.244 

1.285 

680 

900 



637 

2.24B 

1.252 

900 

786 

101 

17 

200 

160 

668 

1,976 
740 
698 

1.560 

605 

14 

111 

353 

654 

639 

69 

15 

555 

1,648 

6.099 

4.400 

1. 169 

615 

885 



18.916 19,740 20.875 



700 

1,400 

1, 100 

800 



700 

2.300 
BOO 
700 

1.600 
600 

100 



600 



5.000 

3.300 

1,200 

700 



20.500 



35 

104 

51 

40 

33 

128 

110 

2 

742 

293 

49 

264 

100 

24 

160 

14 

6B 

35 

117 

21 

S 

476 

327 

303 

75 

74 

9 

98 

'2, 13* 



20 

246 

145 

93 

70 

9 

1 

23 

17 

60 

151 
67 

60 

92 

68 



a 

33 

t7 

53 

5 

3 

45 

156 

324 

196 

BB 

56 

69 

1.535 



'Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30, Fiscal year 1986 began Oct. 1, 1913 and ended Sept. 30, 1986, -- not 
Available, 1/ Not Inciudad In total volume. 2/ Forecast* for footnoted Items 2/-B/ ara based on slightly diflerent groups of 
commodities. Fiscal 1986 exports of Categories used In the 1987 forecasts were; 2/ 413 thousand mt. 3/ 1,306 thousand mt 
4/ 9.648 union. 5/ 3.483 minion. 1,e. Includes flour. 6/ 8,218 thousand mt , 7/ 6,439 million. 8/ 20.481 thousand mt , 
F * forecast. 

Information contact: Steve MacDonaJd (202) 786-1621. 
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Table 31, -LIS. Agricultural Exports by Region 







Fiscal 


years* 




Aug 


Region & country 


1984 


1985 


1996 

t mill lOn 


i9flT F 


1987 


Western Europe 


9.265 


7 -i a 3 


6.957 


7.000 


399 


European Community (EC-12) 


8.650 


6.668 


6.442 


6.600 


372 


8 b 1 g 1 um-lu*emOourg 


836 


470 


361 


-- 


31 


Franca 


510 


396 


431 


■~~ 


27 


Germany, red, Pep, 


1 1, 260 


900 


1.0O1 


— 


71 


Italy 


77* 


677 


693 


-- 


29 


Netherlands 


2.227 


1,926 


2.042 


-- 


90 


Unlteo Kingdom 


790 


628 


62S 


— 


44 


Portugal 


702 


502 


308 


"■* 


36 


Spain, Incl . Canary Islands 


1.232 


B32 


723 


"C 


34 


Other Western Europe 


615 


515 


415 


400 


27 


Switzerland 


311 


232 


12a 


__ 


5 


Eastern Europe 


74 J 


53a 


447 


500 


13 


German Dem. Rep, 


133 


81 


52 


*~ 


1 


Poland 


197 


126 


42 


-- 


a 


Yugoslavia 


180 


137 


134 


-- 


3 


Roman f a 


155 


S3 


112 


-- 


7 



Change from year" earlier 
1984 .985 1986 19B7 F 



Aug 
19B7 



2.512 



2,925 



USSfl 

Asia 

Wast Asia (Mloeast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Sauch a Arapta 
South ASia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Phi \ Ippines 
Other East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea. BeP . 

Hong tfong 

A f r 1 ca 

tortn ATrlca 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 
SuD-Sahari 
Nigeria 
nep, S. Africa 

Latin America * Caribbean 
Brazil 

Carlboean Islands 
Central America 
Co 1 omb 1 a 
Hexlco 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Developed Countries 
Lest Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countries 

-Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30, 
— not available. 

Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 

Information Contact: Steve MacDonald (202* 786-1621. 



1. 105 



800 



91 



15.209 


11,933 


10.498 


11,900 


1.015 


1,965 


1,452 


1,243 


t,700 


159 


222 


129 


III 


-- 


9 


423 


371 


321 


-- 


62 


351 


300 


255 


-- 


21 


497 


361 


335 


-- 


37 


867 


599 


517 


400 


54 


157 


205 


94 


*"■ 


14 


37G 


129 


90 


-- 


B 


285 


228 


285 


-- 


32 


692 


239 


88 


200 


14 


6.935 


5.663 


5,139 


5.50O 


409 


1 H 21B 


842 


725 


BOO 


69 


438 


ao4 


172 


— 


13 


300 


285 


270 


— 


29 


3,631 


3.138 


2.787 


3 H 300 


310 


1,409 


1.342 


1.10B 


— 


123 


1,816 


1,400 


1.277 


-- 


148 


407 


396 


399 


-- 


39 


2.B6B 


2 h 527 


2 4 135 


1,800 


129 


1.542 


t.207 


1,402 


1,300 


74 


341 


15B 


159 


-- 


20 


162 


220 


330 


-- 


24 


982 


766 


875 


-- 


26 


1,327 


1.330 


733 


500 


55 


345 


367 


158 


— 


2 


525 


189 


70 


-- 


4 


5.279 


4,570 


3.S99 


3.900 


329 


43a 


557 


444 


— 


14 


827 


77 f 


752 


800 


62 


396 


361 


334 


400 


38 


220 


238 


137 


-- 


21 


1,966 


.566 


1 , 115 


1,300 


125 


227 


106 


108 


-- 


7 


778 


721 


493 


-- 


37 


B36 


1.727 


1.466 


1,800 


12G 


216 


204 


216 


200 


34 


38.027 


31,201 


26,325 


28.000 


2 H 135 


19.180 


15.225 


13.963 


14.500 


999 


14,902 


12,680 


10.721 


12,000 


1,027 


3.945 


3.296 


1,640 


1.500 


118 



-9 
*9 
3 

-13 
-4 

-21 
-4 

10 

3 

-10 

-12 

-10 

7 

-15 

-28 

35 

156 

12 

26 

693 

31 

20 

11 

-26 

3 

-51 

33 

27 

ia 

1 

7 

-21 

10 

14 
6 
IB 

26 

6 

52 

-20 

-3 

62 

4 

304 

9 

10 

7 

11 

-14 

H 

-12 

26 



Tl4 

9 

4 

7 

67 



-22 

-23 
-44 
-22 
-29 
-12 
-.14 
-20 
-28 
-32 
-16 
-26 

-28 
-39 
-36 
-24 
-43 



-22 

-22 
-42 
-12 
-15 
-23 
-31 

31 
-66 
-20 
-65 
-18 
-31 
"53 

-5 
-14 

-5 
-23 

-3 

-12 
-22 
-54 

36 
-13 

-1 

6 

-64 

-13 

27 

-7 

-9 

fi 

-20 

-53 

-7 

-11 

-6 
-IB 

-21 

-IS 
-16 



Percent 



Fiscal year 1986 Gegan Oct. K 1995 and ended* Sept. 30, 



-5 


2 


20 


-3 


2 


25 


23 


— 


121 


9 


— 


17 


I 1 


-- 


69 


2 


-- 


7 


6 


-- 


-15 





-- 


5 


39 


-- 


100 


■13 


— 


113 


-19 





-25 


-45 


-- 


-38 


-16 


r 6 


-43 


-36 


— 


100 


-66 


-- 


-67 


-2 


,-- 


-75 


27 


— 


133 


-56 


-45 


450 


-12 


13 


15 


-14 


34 


37 


-19 


-.- 


100 


-13 


■*- 


170 


-15 


-- 


-22 


-12 


— 


-21 


-14 


-2 


-10 


-54 


-- 


-44 


-30 


-- 


14 


25 


,_ 


19 


-63 





600 


-9 





9 


-14 


14 


-21 


-16 


-- 


-54 


-5 


-- 


-17 


-11 


IB 


27 


-17 


— 


4B 


-9 


— 


22 


1 


-- 


-5 


?*f 


-16 


-31 


16 





-39 


2 


-- 


400 


50 


-- 


-35 


14 


— 


-64 


-44 


-32 


-17 


-57 


— 


-92 


-63 


— 


-60 


-21 


8 


5 


-20 


-- 


-85 


-2 





7 


-7 


33 


t2 


-42 




425 


-29 


27 


99 


2 


-- 


"13 


-32 


— 


61 


-15 


23" 





6 





100 


-IS 


6 


13 


-8 


4 


12 


-15 


12 


5 


-50 


-9 


337 


1986. 


F ■ forecast. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32— Farm Income Statistics 



,.1 , Farm race tptS 

Crops Unci, net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2 Direct Government payments 
Cash payment* 
Value of pjk Commodities 

3. Total groas farm Income U+5+6) 2/ 

4. Gross Cesh income C 1 + 2 1 

5. Atonmoney Income 3/ 

6. value of inventory change 

7. Cesh expense* 4/ 
6 Total expenses 

9. Net Cash Income (4"7> 
10. Net farm Income (3-b) 
Oaf lated (19871) 

M r Off-farm Income 

12. Loan cnanQe* 5/: Real estate 

13. 5/: Nonreal estate 

14. Rental income plus monetary Change 

15. Capital expenditures 5/ 













Calendar 


years 








1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 












$ bin ion 








97,5 

49.6 

47.6 

1.2 


114.3 
53.2 

59,2 
1.9 


133. 9 

63.3 

69.3 

7.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


144. 1 

72.5 

69,2 

75 


147.1 

73.3 

70.3 

4.5 


141. 1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.7 

69.4 

72,9 

4.4 


149,3 
74,4 
69, S 

5 


140.3 

63.6 

71.6 

5.1 


1.8 
1 a 
0.0 


3.0 
3.0 
0,0 


1.4 
1.4 

0,0 


1.3 
1.3 
0.0 


1,9 

0,0 


3,5 
3,5 
0,0 


9.3 
4. 1 
5.2 


S.I 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 
7,6 
0.1 


11.8 
8,1 
3,7 


108. a 

99,3 
8,4 

1.1 


128.4 

117.3 

9 3 

1.9 


150,7 

135 1 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 

12,3 

-6.3 


166,3 

146.0 

13,8 

6.5 


163,5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153, t 

150.4 

13.5 

-10.9 


174.7 

155. 1 

13.4 

6,7 


t66,Q 

156,9 

11.6 

-2.7 


158.5 

1570 

10 a 

-3 3 


71,4 
88.9 


B4.3 
103.3 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133,1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.5 
140.0 


113.3 
MO. 4 


116.3 
142.7 


109 6 
133.7 


100.1 
127 1 


27. B 
19.9 
29.5 


33 1 
75*2 

34,9 


33.4 
27.4 
34.9 


34.2 

16.1 

ta "8 


32.8 
26.9 
28,6 


38. 1 
23.5 
23.5 


37.1 
13.7 
L2.2 


36.8 
32.0 
29*7 


47.3 
32,3 

29,1 


53.0 
37.5 
32.9 


26.1 


79.7 


33*8 


34.7 


35. B 


36.4 


fi.o 


38.3 


47.5 


44.7 


7.6 
6.9 


7.6 

8.3 


13,0 
10.9 


9,3 
5.9 


9.4 
6.2, 


440 
3.* 


?,5 
1,0 


-O.B 
-0.8 


-5.6 
-9 2 


-7 3 
-10.5 


3.5 
15.0 


4. 1 

17,9 


6,3 
19 9 


6.1 
ISO 


6.* 
16. a 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12V7 


a* 

13,5 


8,S 
9.6 


7 B 
8.5 



19B7 F 



T6 



Net cash flo* 19+ 12+13+14-I5ft 



30. B 



35 1 



43.7 



37.5 



37.9 



38,4 



33.6 



33.6 



31.6 



33.4 



136 


to 


138 


56 


to 


58 


73 


to 


75 


4 


to 


6 


14 tO 


16 


7 


to 


9 


7 


to 


9 


160 


to 


162 


151 


to 


153 


8 


to 


10 


-3 


to 





96 


to 


98 


116 


to 


MB 


53 


to 


57 


41 


to 


45 


35 


to 


39 


47 


to 


49 


-9 


to 


-5 


-10 


to 


-6 


6 


to 


8 


6 


to 


B 


38 


to 


42 



F - forecast. 1/ Incone fram machine hire. Custom »ork. tales of forest products, and other misc. caah sources, 2/ Numbers in parentheses 
Indicate tna comomatlon of Items required to calculate a given Item. 3/ Value of home consumption of self-Produced food and imputed gross 
rental value of farm duellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm household expenses, 
5/ EmC1uO«s farm households. Total! may not add due to rounding. 

Information Contact: FJIChard KOd! (203) 786-1808 













Calendar year* 


1/ 














t977 fl 


1978 R 


1979 A 


19B0 ft 


1981 R 


1983 a 


19B3 R 


1984 R 


1995 R 


19B6 P 


19B7 F 












S 


bin ion 














AsSttS 

Reel estate 
Non-real estate 1 

Livestock & poultry 


509. 1 
142.5 

31 9 


601*9 
175 3 
51.3 


706,2 

201.6 

61.4 


792.9 
213.2 

GO. 6 


784.7 

212.0 

53.5 


748.8 
212.2 

53.0 


739.6 

205.4 

49.7 


639.6 

308.9 
49.6 


558,9 
191.2 
46,3 


510.1 

191.5 

47.6 


510 

179 

47 


to 520 
to 181 
to 50 


Machinery S motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
financial assets 

Total farm assets 


69 6 

20.6 

30.4 

651.6 


75.5 

25.3 

23 1 

777.2 


85,8 
29.2 
25.3 

907, B 


93. 1 

33.0 

26 5 

996. 1 


101.4 
29.1 
38.0 

996.7 


103. 
27.7 

29.5 
961.0 


100.8 
33.7 
31.3 

945.0 


96,9 
23.6 

32.8 
848 5 


87,7 

331 

34.3 

750. L 


80.4 

18 4 

35.0 

691.6 


94 

1 1 

34 

6B9 


to 88 
to 15 
to 38 
to 701 


Liabilities 
Heal estate 3/ 
Non-raal estate 4/ 

Total farm Utilities 
Total farm eoutty 


58,4 

53.4 

110.9 

540,7 


66.7 

60.7 

127.4 

649.7 


79.7 

71.8 

151.6 

756.3 


89 6 

77. 1 

166.6 

B293 


98.7 

§3.6 

1B2.3 

814.4 


102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.5 

Percent 


104.8 

B7.9 

192.7 

752,3 


103.7 

87. 1 

190.8 

657.7 


97.7 

77,5 

175,2 

574,9 


B8. 1 

66.8 

155.0' 

536.6 


81 

56 

139 

550 


to 94 
to 60 
to 144 
to 557 


Selected ratios 
Det)t-tO-ass«ts 
Daot-to-equity 
Deot- to-net cash income 


17.0 
20.5 
397 


16.4 
19.6 
3B5 


16.7 

20,0 
454 


16.7 
20,1 
498 


18,3 
22.4 

556 


19.7 
24,6 
497 


20.4 
25.6 
519 


27.5 
29,0 
492 


33.4 
30.5 
370 


22.4 

28.9 
298 


(9 

25 

256 


to 21 
to 37 
to 276 



1/ 4s of Deceoi&er 3t 2/ Non-CCC crocs held on farms Plu* vatue above loan rates for crops held under CCC, 
3/ Excludes deot on operator duellings, hut includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. A/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes, a ■ revised. P * preliminary. F ■ forecast. 

Information Contact: Ken Erlckson or Jim Ryan * 202 ft 796-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 





Livestock & 


Products 






CrOPs 


U 






Total 


1/ 
July 




Region 
Stats 




July 


ii Aug 






July 


*ug 


ii>g 




1985 1986 


1987 


1987 


1985 


1966 


1987 
on 2/ 


1987 


19BS 


1966 


1967 


1987 


North Atlantic 
























name 


229 721 


19 


19 


137 


143 


6 


11 


366 


365 


37 


30 


Ne* H»*psh1rs 


70 "7 a 


6 


6 


36 


36 


3 


3 


106 


109 


8 


9 


Vsrnont 


354 36 1 


29 


3t 


34 


36 


5 


1 


367 


398 


34 


32 


Massachusetts 


138 131 


11 


11 


262 


292 


16 


23 


389 


423 


27 


34 


Anode Island 


14 12 


* 


1 


63 


63 


3 


2 


76 


75 


4 


3 


Connecticut 


20* a 10 


16 


16 


150 


162 


12 


11 


354 


372 


38 


37 


New York 


1,847 1.809 


139 


143 


730 


724 


66 


86 


3,578 


3.533 


206 


238 


New Jersey 


144 150 


13 


I? 


443 


430 


67 


56 


587 


560 


79 


69 


Pennsylvania 


3,184 2,239 


163 


160 


1.003 


926 


59 


67 


3.167 


3. 165 


343 


247 


North Central 
























Ohio 


1,515 1.566 


141 


139 


3,603 


2.043 


109 


70 


4.117 


3.610 


250 


309 


I nd 1 ana 


1,72ft 1.B52 


159 


161 


3,063 


2.258 


58 


39 


4.791 


4. 110 


:i7 


200 


Illinois 


2*055 3. 143 


192 


192 


5,915 


4.737 


121 


63 


7.970 


6.680 


313 


276 


Michigan 


,.231 1.236 


tog 


102 


1,693 


1.429 


1 50 


70 


2.923 


2.664 


259 


172 


H 1 scons 1 n 


4,055 4.164 


361 


353 


1,019 


89 3 


63 


86 


5*075 


5,057 


424 


439 


Minnesota 


3,370 3.395 


390 


306 


3,323 


2.680 


114 


166 


6.594 


6.074 


405 


474 


Iowa 


4,663 4.9*3 


435 


466 


4,563 


4. 124 


123 


-61 


9.465 


9,1C6 


546 


4C3 


Mi asour 1 


1.924 1.930 


152 


172 


1,763 


1,586 


65 


52 


3.66B 


3r5l6 


217 


224 


North Dakota 


687 676 


36 


47 


3,001 


1.623 


133 


150 


3.6BB 


2.299 


15B 


198 


South Dakota 


1.900 1.535 


101 


111 


1.157 


938 


54 


56 


3.057 


3.163 


155 


167 


Nebraska 


4.113 4.360 


359 


449 


3.227 


2. 669 


86 


33 


7.341 


6,926 


446 


482 


Kansas 


3,136 3.447 


3€3 


313 


3,553 


1.976 


336 


301 


5.868 


5.435 


599 


513 


Southern 
Dei ateer a 


353 402 


39 


29 


139 


116 


7 


11 


493 


520 


36 


40 


Maryland 


764 B14 


60 


56 


456 


371 


34 


21 


1.220 


1.186 


93 


79 


Vtrglnts 


1,063 1-137 


96 


93 


623 


486 


48 


20 


1.684 


i.oll 


144 


113 


Vast Virginia 


191 156 


SI 


13 


56 


71 


3 


a 


247 


227 


15 


21 


North Carol ina 


1.95B 2.174 


154 


164 


1.971 


1.606 


41 


49 


3,939 


3.782 


195 


213 


South Carol tna 


415 455 


34 


37 


621 


440 


36 


19 


1,036 


894 


71 


56 


Georgia 
Florida 


1.737 1.862 


140 


151 


1.550 


1*324 


37 


J' 


3,377 


3.306 


177 


193 


1*022 t.QOO 


89 


81 


3.681 


3,668 


160 


134 


4,704 


4.688 


250 


225 


Kentucky 


1.352 1.311 


260 


98 


1.583 


1.079 


32 


9 


3,934 


2.3B3 


392 


107 


Tennessee 


1.000 1033 


100 


103 


1,091 


891 


31 


.34 


2.091 


1.934 


133 


127 


a] abata 


1,301 1,431 


107 


131 


773 


578 


32 


19 


3.074 


2.009 


139 


150 


Mississippi 


1.011 1,044 


66 


67 


1.340 


741 


-2 


3 


3.350 


t.785 


62 


90 


irksnses 


1.B35 3,017 


156 


166 


1.607 


1.005 


33 


-42 


3.433 


3.023 


181 


123 


LOuteiana 


491 £03 


50 


56 


993 


S69 


7 


.16 


1.485 


1,372 


57 


71 


0k)eno*e 


1.736 1.875 


196 


317 


957 


746 


76 


93 


3,683 


3,632 


371 


310 


Texas 


5.441 5,516 


487 


569 


3.641 


2.926 


353 


266 


9.283 


6,444 


839 


635 


M«etern 
Montane 


804 720 


23 


33 


423 


493 


38 


93 


1,236 


1.213 


61 


1 15 


Idaho 


874 8*4 


66 


83 


1,219 


1.043 


43 


132 


3.093 


1,925 


MO 


214 


■yoatng 


478 45*5 


16 


33 


123 


1 11 


7 


IB 


600 


566 


23 


41 


Colorado 


3,044 2,318 


192 


169 


1,097 


890 


84 


71 


3. 181 


3.109 


276 


240 


Neu n*xlCo 


TIB 708 


49 


49 


366 


303 


40 


34 


1.086 


l,0lO 


90 


83 


Arizona 


693 639 


56 


59 


813 


796 


88 


21 


1.506 


1.495 


143 


80 


Utah 


413 437 


44 


40 


142 


134 


15 


11 


555 


570 


59 


51 


Nevada 


144 160 


11 


16 


61 


T2 


4 


4 


225 


232 


15 


30 


Washington 


936 961 


as 


89 


1,908 


1,812 


HI 


193 


2.634 


2.793 


196 


361 


Oregon 


632 649 


57 


73 


1,115 


1,135 


155 


123 


1.737 


1,764 


312 


195 


California 


4*124 4.446 


4*0 


413 


9.836 


9,602 


851 


661 


14.150 


14,049 


1,261 


1,074 


Alaska 


8 10 


1 


1 


1B 


19 


3 


3 


36 


29 


3 


3 


Hftyfl 1 1 


83 84 


7 


7 


443 


491 


42 


43 


626 


575 


48 


49 


United States 


69.780 71.573 


6.183 


6.334 


74,413 


63,612 


3.936 


3.302 


144,193 


135. 185 


10.116 


9,636 



1/ Sales of farm products Include receipts from commodities placed under CCC loans minus 
2/ Eetlmates sa of the end of currant month. Rounded data may not aOd. 

Information contact: «ogar Strickland (202) 786-1804, 



valus of redemptions during the period 
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Table 35, — Cash Receipts from Farming 









Annual 






19B6 
*ug 






1987 








1981 


1983 


19B3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 














$ m1)M 


on 












Farm marketings and CCC loans • 


Ml.fitG 


143.594 


136.580 


142.314 


144, 193 


135, 185 


9,878 


8.695 


8.989 


9,4IS 


10. 1 18 


9.636 


Livestock sno Products 


69.151 


70,257 


69,437 


72,936 


69,780 


71.573 


6,455 


6.294 


6.311 


5.915 


6, 182 


6.334 


Meat anieels 


39.748 


40.917 


38.893 


40.832 


38,589 


39.137 


3,401 


3.741 


3.747 


3.44? 


3,493 


3.824 


Dairy Products 


la • 095 


II. 234 


IB. 763 


17,944 


18.063 


■7,824 


1,456 


1.507 


1.546 


1.457 


1 .455 


I.4G8 


Poultry and eW 


9.949 


9.520 


9,979 


12.192 


11.191 


12,678 


1.463 


911 


879 


877 


90B 


908 


Other 


1,358 


1.506 


1 f B01 


1.9GB 


1,937 


1.934 


136 


134 


13B 


UO 


321 


134 


Crop* 


72.465 


72,338 


67, 143 


69.378 


74.4 13 


63.612 


3.423 


2.401 


2.679 


3.503 


3,936 


3.302 


Food Qra 1 na 


1 1 . 6 13 


11,412 


9,713 


9.576 


9*080 


5.948 


625 


28 


82 


660 


853 


807 


Feed crops 


17,770 


17,409 


15,535 


15.831 


22,479 


17.849 


661 


-190 


-83 


■ 72 


437 


337 


Cotton (lint and seed) 


4.055 


4,457 


3,705 


3.270 


3,730 


2.920 


-153 


-19 


30 


199 


176 


63 


Tobacco 


3.250 


3,342 


2.768 


2.841 


2,722 


1.918 


298 


27 











29 


QH-besrlng crops 


13.653 


13,017 


13.546 


13.894 


12,595 


10,507 


207 


379 


321 


411 


441 


185 


Vegetables and melons 


8,773 


0.OG3 


8,462 


9.142 


8.551 


8.705 


797 


BS9 


1. 144 


92* 


661 


809 


fruits and tree nuts 


6,6Q3 


6,846 


6.064 


6.764 


6.836 


6,900 


506 


310 


456 


659 


851 


579 


Other 


6,543 


6.993 


7,352 


8.057 


8.413 


8,065 


4B3 


975 


739 


487 


517 


493 


Government payments 


1,932 


3.492 


9.295 


8.430 


7.704 


11,813 


538 


1.724 


608 


35 


381 


365 


Total 


143,548 


146.088 


145, B75 


150.744 


151,997 


146.998 


10.416 


■0.419 


9.597 


9.453 


10399 


10.021 



■ Rece>pt9 from loans represent value of commodities Placed under CCC loans minus value of redemption* during the month. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland <202> 786-1804. 



Table 36. — Farm Production Expenses 



1978 1979 19B0 1981 1982 1983 1904 1985 1986 1987 F 

I million 2/ 

Feed 16,036 19. 314 20,971 20,855 18.592 21.735 19,853 18,015 16. 179 14.000 to 16,000 

Livestock 10.150 13.012 10,670 8.999 9,684 8.814 9.498 8,996 9.609 11.000 to 13.000 

5ee0 2,638 2,904 3.220 3,428 3.172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2.984 2.000 to 3.000 

Farm-origin Inputs 28.824 35.330 34,861 33.283 31.448 33.532 33,798 30.361 38.772 28.000 to 31,000 

Fertilizer 6.620 7.369 9,491 9,409 8.018 7i 0€ T 7,429 7,259 5,787 4,000 to 5.000 

Fuels ana oils 4.609 5.635 7.879 8.570 7.888 7.503 7,143 6.584 4,790 4.000 to 5.000 

Electricity 1.389 1.447 1.526 1.747 2.041 2.146 2, !G6 3,150 2.121 2.000 to 3.000 

Pesticides 2.G56 3.436 3,539 4.201 4. 382 4.154 4.767 4,8l7 4,331 3.300 to 4.300 

Manufactured input* 15,274 17.887 22.435 23.927 22.339 20.870 21.505 20.810 17,029 14.000 to 16,000 

Short-term Interest 5.167 6.86B 8,717 10.722 11.349 10.615 10,396 8.821 7,795 6,400 to 7,400 

Real estate Interest 5.060 6,190 7 h 544 9,143 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9.131 9,000' to 9. 000 

Total Interest charges 10,237 13.058 16.261 19.864 31,830 21.430 21.129 18,699 16,926 14.000 to 16.000 

Repair and maintenance 3/ 6,638 7,280 7,648 7,587 6.438 6.529 6.416 6.370 6.426 6,200 to 7.200 

Hired labor 8.279 8.981 9.293 S T 93t 10.075 9.736 9,729 9.792 9,875 10.000 to 11,000 

Machine nlre and custom work 1.776 2,063 1,823 1.984 2.035 1.896 3,170 3.184 1,791 1.300 to 2,300 

Dairy Deduction 650 657 163 431 200 to 400 
Hartetino, etorage, end 

transportation 2.508 3,162 3,070 3.523 4.301 3.904 4.012 4,127 3 h 652 3,000 to 4,000 

Kite, operating expenses 4/ 5.194 6,246 6,308 6,343 7,263 8,439 8,450 7.942 7,344 5.000 to 7,000 

Other operating expenses 24.395 27.733 28. (42 30,368 30,089 31.143 31,433 30.579 39.519 28,000 to 31.000 

Capital consumption 16.963 19,345 21.474 23.573 24.287 23.873 23.105 30.891 18,997 17,000 to 18.000 

Taxes 3.603 3871 3.891 4 h 246 4.036 4.469 4.059 4,231 4,125 4,000 to 5.000 
Net rent to non-operator 

landlord 3.963 6.192 6.075 6,184 6,059 5.060 8,640 8.124 6,684 6,000 to 7.000 

Othar Overhead expenses 24.529 29 r 398 31.440 34,003 34.381 33.403 35.805 33.247 39,806 26,000 to 29.000 

Tots) Production expenses 103,249 123,305 133,139 139,444 139,978 140.375 143,669 133,696 132,052 116,000 to 110.000 

1/ includes operator household, 2/ Totals may not add Oue to rounding, 3/ Beginning. In 1982 repairs and maintenance excludes motor 

vehicle registration fees and insurance. 4/ Beginning In 1982, mlac, operating expenses include! other livestock purchases and motor 

vehicle registration Fees and insurance. F * forecast range. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl <202> 786-1808; Craig dagger 1302* 786-1804. 
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Table 37,-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



1978 



1979 



1980 



19B1 



Fiscal years 
1982 1983 1984 
S million 



19B5 



1986 



19B7E 



19B8E 



Commodity 
Feed ar&tns 
wheat 
nice 

Upland cotton 
TobaCcq 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 
Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 
Other 

Total 



2,2B8 l« 144 1,286 



-533 5.397 G.B15 



-758 5.2H 12,211 13,388 



844 
-G6 
224 

98 
240 

31 

-39 

395 

3 

33 



308 
49 

141 

157 

24 

4 

27 

313 
-2 
39 



1.608 1,407 



879 

~7G 

64 

-88 

1.0H 

116 

2B 

-405 

9 

35 

-107 



1,543 2,238 3,419 2,53G 4,691 3,440 2,787 

947 1,020 



24 

33G 

-51 

894 

B7 

28 

-121 

B 

42 

780 



1, 



164 

190 

103 

1B2 

169 

12 

-5 

27 

54 



664 

1,363 

8 GO 

2,528 

288 

-6 

49 

48 

94 



333 
244 

34G 

1,502 

-585 

1 

10 

90 

132 



990 

1,553 

455 

2,085 

711 

12 

1B4 

B1 

109 



2.142 

253 

2,337 

1.597 

32 

214 

89 

123 



1,619 

-326 

1,238 

-4 46 

7 

-350 

B2 

149 



122 2.710 3,463 1.601 2,455 3,959 



8,272 

2,042 

753 

89 

-217 

993 

47 

1/ 

66 

12G 

4,056 



5,G5G 3,612 2,752 4,03£ 11,652 18.851 7,315 17,683 25,841 23.127 16,227 



Function 

Price support loans 
Direct payments 
Purchases 
Producer storage 

payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 
Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 



1.377 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


8.438 


-27 


6,272 


13,628 


U.549 


5,618 


2,268 


1,811 


418 


1,030 


1,491 


3.600 


2 + 117 


7,827 


6,74G 


6.109 


3,B76 


100 


10 


1.GB1 


1.602 


2,031 


2,540 


1,470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


276 


21G 


247 


254 


32 


679 


964 


2GB 


329 


485 


578 


610 


89 


128 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


G57 


1,013 


1,539 


1.634 


101 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


537 


530 


-106 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3,525 


1.064 


1,435 


L4lt 


1,134 


1 ,055 


948 


417 


-669 


-940 


G5 


398 


743 


134 


102 


459 


615 


662 


662 


200 


1.436 


-265 


- 1 , G07 


679 


-648 


329 


1,701 


2,013 



5,656 3,612 2.752 4.036 11,652 18,851 7.315 17,603 25,84 1 23,127 16,227 



E = Estimated 1n the FV 1988 Mid-Season Review. Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other 
receipts over flross outlays of funds). 1/ * less than 500,000. 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalskt (202) 447-5148 



Transportation 



Table 38,-Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 

Annua? 
1944 3985 1986 P 



RaU freight rat* Index U 
(Dec 1984-100) 

All prOtfucts 933 

Farm products 98.7 

Grain 98.6 

Food Products 99. 1 

Grain 

Rail caMoadlngs Itnou cars) 2/ 27,2 
Freeh fruU & vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thou cwt) 3/ 4/ 570 

RaH IthQu Cut) 3/ 4/ SAD 

Truck Ithou Cwt) 3/ 4/ 8,006 

Cost of operating trucks hauling produce 5/ 

Owner operator lets/mile) 115.5 

Fleet operation (cta/mHe) 115.3 



100.0 
99.0 
98.3 

100. 1 

22.9 

602 
532 

8,29S 



116.1 
116.7 



100.7 
99 6 
98,9 
99,9 



1986 
Sept 



100.6 
99.7 
99.2 
99 6 



Ap^ 



100,1 
99.2 

98.6 
98. S 



Hay 



too.o 

99.2 
98. 5 

98, a 



19B7 
June iJu l V 



Aug 



Sept 



100.2 P 

99 ,S P 

98.8 P 

98,8 P 



100. * P 
99.3 P 
98.6 P 
98.8 P 



100.2 P 100.2 P 

99,3 P 99.7 P 

98.6 P 99. * P 

98. 7 P 98 7 P 



24.4 27,3" 25,3 P 25.7 P 32.7 P 31.7 P 30,5 P 32.8 



628 

561 

9,015 



113.1 
M3 6 



475 

535 

7,835 



111.8 
112.2 



678 P 964 P 833 P 792 P 

624 P HO P 917 P 469 P 

9,771 P 10,197 P 11,270 P 10.217 P 



491 P 
240 P 



530 P 
612 P 



9,672 P S, 341 P 



115.1 
11S.0 



115.5 
115.8 



115. 4 
116-0 



H6.0 
116.9 



116.9 
117.2 



117,1 
117. 



1/ Department of Labor. Bureau Of LabOr Statistics, revised March 1985. 2/ weekly average; fron Association of mar lean nail roads 
3/ weekly average- from agricultural Marketing Service, USD*. */ Preliminary data for 1986 and 19B7. 5/ Office of Transportation, 
uSOA. P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: l.p z Hutcnlnaon (202) 786-18dP. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39. — Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 



Farm output 

All 1 tveatock products 3/ 
weat animals 

Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

a 1 1 crops 4/ 
Feed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
ait Crops 

Cropland used for crops 
Crop production per acre 

Farm Input 5/ 
Farm real estate 
Mechanical power 4 machinery 
Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed & livestock 
purchases 



1977 


J 978 


1979 


1980 


19B4 


1982 


1983 


1984 


T98S 


1986 2/ 










1977-100 










100 


104 


111 


104 


118 


116 


96 


112 


119 


113 


100 


101 


104 


108 


109 


■to7 


109 


107 


110 


111 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


toi 


104 


,101 


101 


101 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


1 10 


114 


110 


117 


118 


100 


106 


1M 


115 


1 19 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


88 


111 


116 


108 


100 


108 


116 




121 


122 




116 


133 


123 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


100 


93 


108 


121 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


106 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


91 


93 


68 


100 


106 


80 


93 


108 


104 


75 


90 


79 


63 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


100 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


100 


105 


113 


100 


115 


116 


100 


112 


118 


115 


100 


102 


105 


103 


102 


100 


97 


96 


94 


MA 


100 


100 


103 


103 


103 


t03 


10! 


99 


97 


NA 


100 


104 


104 


101 


98 


94 


9Q 


88 


B,3 


NA 


100 


107 


123 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


IMA 



100 



Farm Output per unit of Input 100 

Output per hour of labor 6/ 

Farm tOO 

Nonfarm 100 



108 



101 



97 
101 



115 



105 



106 
99 



114 



101 



109 
99 



108 



116 



132 
100 



106 



116 



140 
99 



jIOG 



98 



106 
103 



104 



116 



123 
104 



110 
127 



135 
104 



NA 



NA 



NA 
NA 



1/ For historical data and Indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency 
Statistics, 1985, ECIF5 5-5. 2/ Pre! Inlnary indexes for 1986 based on January 1987 Crop Production: 1986 Summary 
report and other releases of the Agricultural statistics Board, NAS5. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor 
livestock products not Included In the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute 
farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups shown, it cannot 
be added to gross livestock production to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other Items not Included in the separate 
groups shown, 6/ 8ureau of Labor statistics. NA * not available. 

Information contact: Roger Conway (202) 786-1462. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40. -Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 7B6-1870. 

Table 41. — Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

{See the Dec. 19B6 issue.) 

Information Contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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MOBILTAPE 



AUDIO CASSETTES 




ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK CONFERENCE 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. * Dec. 1-3 t 1987 



OUTLOOK '88 



Cassettes are only $6.00 each * please check tapes desired 



□ 67USDA-1A Opening Session 

□ 67USDA-1B (2 tape set) 

□ 67USDA-2A International Trade 
Challenges, Part 1 

□ 67USDA-2B Internallonal Trade 
Challenges, Part2 

□ 87USDA-3 Panel: International 
Trade Challenges & U.S. Agriculture 

□ 87USDA4 Feed Grains 

□ 87USDA-5 Food Grains & Grain 
Followup 

□ 87USDA6 Generic Certificates 
U87USDA-7 Livestock 
U87USDA-8 Meat and Poultry Trade 
U87USDA-9 Dairy 
U87USDA-10 Cotton 
U87USDA-11 Sweeteners 



Q67USDA-12 Nutrition 
U67USDA-14 Oilseeds 

□ 67USDA-16 Fruit/ Vegetables 4 
Fruit / Vegetable Followup 

□ 67USDA-16 Sweeteners Followup 
U67USDA-19 Conservation 

□ 87USDA-20 Transportation 
U87USDA-21 Rural Development 
U87USDA-22 Forest Products 
U87USDA-23 Cotton Followup 

□ 87USDA-24 Tobacco 

U 87USDA-25A Family Economics, 

Pari 1 

U 87USDA-25B Family Economics, 
Pad 2 

U87USDA-26 Food Prices-Marketing 
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